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68-FOOT GASOLENE CRUISER WANDERLUST. 
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CABIN PLAN. 


Admirable deck room and excellent cruising accommodations combined 
with graceful appearance. Fine sea boat and good speed of 12 knots. 
This Company has been over twenty years designers 


and builders of Yachts and Launches, Gasolene Engines, 
Naptha Engines and Steam Engines and Boilers. 


Speedway Gasolene Engines 
nae me es )6 UUM ICU TT 


GAS ENGINE & POWER CO. and CHAS. L. SEABURY & CO. 


CONSOLIDATED 
Send 10 Cents in Stamps MORRIS HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY. Member of the National Ass'n. of 


for catalogue Engine and Boat Manufacturers. 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTS ; FOR SALE :—The Cruiser “Terrapin.” 
Built for and exhibited at the Motor 
AND YAC; HT BROKERS Boat Shows this winter, and universally 
acknowledg.-d the most attractive boat. 
General Dimensions; length over all 
DIRECTORY of reliable Yacht and 28/-0"7; beam 6-07; extreme draft 
27-3/" Construction highest class 
Ship ‘Designers and Brokers. throughout; finished ir mahagany : cabin 
— furnished in green silk valour 5 teas 
For ADVERTISING RATES ADDRESS soms and pipe berths, Sands pump closet. 
Secon. teniied elses secheetams Git 

YACHTING PUBLISHING COMPANY racks, and stove. Perfect ventilatic 
J rn . » Brass fittings. 10-15 H.P. 3 cylinder 
20 Vesey Street, New York. Kennebec Motor, controlled from after 
bulkhead. Electric whistle. See full 
description Motor Boat Feb. 25th issue. 
MORGAN BARNEY Sold with or without engine. Price, 

Photo, Etc., Apply to 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Personal Attention Given to the Design and Details of 


Cruising Yachts and Launches. NAVAL ARCHITECTS BATH MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO., BATH, MAINE  YAcHT BumoeRs 


29 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


BURGESS & PACKARD ARTHUR BINNEY 


Naval Architects and Engineers 


YACHT BUILDERS NAVAL ARCHITECT and YACHT BROKER 


131 State Street, Boston, Mass. AGENT FOR 


WORKS: Nashua Street, Marblehead, Mass. THE STANDARD MARINE MOTOR 
THE COMMERCIAL ACETYLENE CO. 
JOHN A. CONNOLLY, Jr. 


SAFETY STORAGE SYSTEM 
Vachts of Pre sales ty es riper: Construction 70 KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Supervised. 


99 KENT ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
































HOLLIS BURGESS **—sacun""~ 


WILLIAM GARDNER 




















rae ae ec eaee INSURANCE YACHT BROKER GENERAL MARINE 
Engineer and Yacht Broker Of alll kinds. me my ape p = ow of Z AGENT 
All classes of yachts, vessels, and machinery designed and Best policies at lowest rates, ——- ~ — Equipping, furnishing, fitting out, etc 
Superintended orem ~~ — New England Agent for Fey and Bowen Gasoline Engines 
1 Broadway New York City 
COX & STEVENS POWER BOATS HO. 
HENRY J. GIELOW 6 H. P., 4 Cycle Motors, - $125.00 
YACHT BROKERS sH.P.4 “* - 15000 
ENGINEER, NAVAL ARCHITECT Including Electrical Equipment 
and YACHT BROKER 15 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY ew oe —— Ge , 
nera 
50 Broadway _ New York City Telephone 1375 Broad WILLIAM BRUNS., Marine Broker 


327 CENTRAL AVE., JERSEY CITY. N. J 
Telephones 4673 and 4674 Broad. 





























CHARLES D. MOWER || RICEBROTHERSCOMPANY/| __ 3 a. | > | web. 

Yachts of ines ed end memos super- Yacht and Engine Builders _ a So 
vised. Cruising Power Boats a Specialty 

Columbis Bldg. 29 Becedwey. New Yor: ||| zast BOOTHBAY, - maine ||| “ TENDER IN THREE PIECES 

Telephone 3953 Rector. Cable ““Mowercd, New York.’ 

Member Society Naval Architects and Marine Engineers om cng, ,SKENE, SECTIONAL BOAT cO., ss 














FRANK BOWNE JONES MACCONNELL & COOK, Inc. 
YACHT AGENT YACHT AGENTS—SALE & CHARTER 
MARINE INSURANCE Yacht Cannon 


29 Broadway 











NEW YORK CITY TEL 4812 BROAD 52 BROADWAY and Ordnance Outfit 
Yachts of ell types for sale and charter. 
SOLD BY 
. C. M. DALLY 
MA N N I N G ; S - N weyers ey par" (formerly Sec’y of M. Hartley Co.) 
YACHT AGENCY nsec cere Military and Naval Ordnance Bureau 
17 Battery Place, New York City spect New Fal Ee for the Lam 29 Broadway 


Yachts of Every Description for Sale and Charter mess” Water Street, Boston, Mass. Detaphene GS Mester New York 
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PRIZE CUPS 


Sterling Silver, Gold and Silver Pilate 


Embiematic of Any Contest 








Special Designs 
on Application 







The Meriden Trophy Book (Illustrated) mailed on request. 


Che Meriden Company, siversmins 


International Silver Co., Successor 





218 FIFTH AVENUE (MADISON SQUARE), NEW YORK. 


CANADA FACTORY 


FACTORIES 
Meriden, Conn. 


Hamilton, Ontario 


ROYAL 

ENGINES 
ARE 

Sapte, Dose 


and thoroughly guar 
anteed to be first-class 
in every way 


Royal 
# Equipment Co. 
157 Housatonic Ave., 
Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


New York Office and 
Salesroom 
119 Chambers St 








Reversible Marine Engines 
1 1-2 to 50 H. P. 


Send for 1907 Catalog 
Beware of copies and infringements 


TERMAAT ©&® MONAHAN CO. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 








































STEARNS & McKAY 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
Sketch d Esti . 
etches and Estimates Builders 


on application 


Designers 














32-foot Runabout Launch X YZ 


Speed 20 miles, with unusual stability and sea-worthiness, large and roomy cock pit 


SEND 10¢e STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 











The “Outing” books are good books 


The ‘‘greatest’’ little 
book of its kind 


BOAT 
SAILING 


FAIR WEATHER AND FOUL 
By Capt. A. J. Kenealy 


HIS is the seventh edition of a capital book dealing 
with one of the most interesting of sports. The large 
range of subjects treated, the concise and thorough manner 
in which every topic is handled, at once pronounce the 
author an enviable authority in his line. The demand of 
the public, as shown by the number of editions through 
which the book has passed, denotes sufficient evidence of 
the worth of this volume. 

Copiously illustrated with half-tone plates and zinc 


etchings. Cloth, decorative, 44x 7}. 





ORDER NOW. Price only $1.00 


The Outing Publishing Co. 
35 and 37 W. 3lst Street, - New York 
The “‘ Outing” books are good books 








The Perfect Razor 


is of steel finer than Damascus and has an edge that 
will split a hair. My customers say it is cheap at $s. 
I will send you one that will delight your face, post- 


paid 
F. FRANZ 2 SONS 
Fine Cutlery 


15 Portland Street Boston, Mass. 














Marine Motors 














Highest 14 tw 35 
Class of H. P. 
Work Write for 
Catalog 
ship. , “yr 














AMERICAN MOTOR CO. 


EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 



















































VARNIsSES VARNiss 
WA N T E D —Something 


better than 
any Spar Varnish ever made. 
Something that will work 
easier, dry quicker, look better, 
last longer. Something that 
water won’t turn white. 


ais PAR 


is what is wanted 

















RITE FOR BOOKLET 
OW VALSPAR FILLS THE WANT.” 





VALENTINE & COMPANY 
257 Broadway, » & NEW YORK 


VAENTS ES 


“As Necessary as Gasoline.” 




















Here is an absolutely sure ignition system that 
generates its own current, and is wholly independ- 
ent of outside assistance. 


AN 8) 8) [= Ignition 


System 


“‘Self-Sustaining.’’ 
With this outfit, you always have abundant current for easy starting, 





running, testing or reserve and 
Bot re pa ee 

¢ current is from the storage lone, which insures 
evenness of flow and ideal - The Storage Battery is kept con- 
tinually charged by the dynamo which is driven by the engine. The 
battery ata reserva, i never allowed to deteriorate, either in quantity 
or 


Write for our Bulletin C-1. It explains every detail of this complete system. 


The Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 
£2 ST. CLAIR STREET, DAYTON, OHIO. 
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RACINE BOATS 


are built right—run right—priced right. They are the pleas- 
ute mediums of the world. Thousands buy. Thousands 
rejoice. Buy a Racine Boat and join in the fleet—take ad- 
vantage of the waterways near you. A Racine Boat can 
master their currents and ply their waters no matter how 
swift or how rough they may be. 

We have placed the price of 1907 Racine Boats so 
nominal that every American citizen, be he lawyer or laborer, 
employer or employee, can buy a Racine Boat and enjoy the 
exhilarating sport of aquatic motoring. 


Just call at one of our stores 


122 W. 34th 182 Milk St., 38 Delaware Ave., 
NEW vORK BOSTON CAMDEN 
182 Jefferson Ave., 1610 Michigan Ave., 321 First Ave. S., 
DETRO CHICAGO SEATTLE 
or write for Catalog, enclosing § cents to prepay postage 


RACINE BOAT MANUFACTURING CO. 


Box 206, MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 














HAULING 


AN D 


REPAIRING 


cAt Short Notice 


THREE MARINE RAILWAYS 


Every’ Yachtsman 
Knows New London 





We want every yachtsman to know that we 
have the best of facilities for all classes of work 
on yachts, from hauling to decorating. Ac- 
cessible and convenient location, north of 
Fort Trumbull. 


Te NEW LONDON MARINE IRON WORKS 


CHAS, E. HYDE, President and General (Manager 


New London, - - - Connecticut | 
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A Sailing or Power Dory Free! 


E will make you a present of one of these—the staunchest and gamiest boat made—if 

W you will give us a little of your time. Wouldn’t you give us some of your leisure time 

to secure without a cent of cost to youa Swampscott Sailing Dory fully equipped 

’ with leg o’mutton sail, jib and a pair of oars, or a Motor Dory having a speed 
of 6 miles per hour? 


How to Get Them Feat: ’ 


Here is our offer :—Secure for us 35 subscriptions to YACHTING 
aud the Sailing Dory is yours, delivered freight prepaid. Get 60 
subscriptions and you earn the Power Dory Skiff. Isn’t that an 
easy task? You can easily get that number of subscriptions right 
in your own locality. Go to your friends—they will be glad 
to subscribe because YACHTING is the best yachting magazine pub- 
lished and the most beautiful periodical in the country. Go and see 
the members of the yacht club in your town. And we will help 
you too. We'll send you the names of yachtsmen in your neigh- 
borhood to call upon—men who are actually interested. 

There are no strings to this offer. If you get the subscriptions 












ae 





you get the boat, and more than this, if you should happen to fall = : —— SS 
short of the necessary number we will give you a row boat or a i : ; , 
canoe or something else of the kind for those subscriptions you 
have taken, so that you get something in any case. You don’t 
even have to be a subscriber to YACHTING vourself 


~~ — 
— 


SWAMPSCOTT SAILING DORY. A POPULAR RACING CRAFT 
THIS YEAR 


The Boats Offered 


Eighteen foot This “eg ~ tee 4 7 a ner “yi 
; structec oat, Dut Dy Geo. L. 
Swampscott Sail- Chaisson, of Swampscott, Mass., 
ing Dory the well-known dory builder. It 
is complete with leg o’mutton sail 
and jib, center-board, rudder, tiller and oars. The dory is 
the gamiest of boats. It is famous because it is the boat of 
the Gloucester fisherman, who has the reputation of being 
one of the bravest and best sailors in the world. He uses the 
dory because it is the most seaworthy and safest boat of 
its size built. It has such remarkable sea-going qualities 
that daring sailors have crossed the Atlantic in those of 
larger size. The dory is swift, easily handled, capacious 
and safe. We will present this fine 18-foot dory to you, 
if you secure 35 yearly subscriptions to YacuTtine. Think 
of it, only 35! 


Sixteen foot} This is one of the finest little 
Motor Dory Skiff boats ever made. It is built by 


the Atlantic Company, Amesbury, 

16-FOOT MOTOR DORY SKIFF THAT MAY BE YOURS. Mass., the famous builders of 

power dory craft. It measures 16 feet over all, has a 

beam of 4 feet 6 inches and is equipped with a 114 H. P. engine which will drive her at a speed of 6 miles per hour. This boat is sub- 

stantially built and carefully deicedd aint has aroused great admiration and given the best satisfaction wherever used. It is non-sinkable. 

The price of the boat is $125, and the freight charges bring the cost up to $135 or $140. We will deliver it to you all freight charges paid, 
if you send us 60 yearly subscriptions to YacuTinG. This, we believe, is the greatest offer of the kind ever made. 





j Weare also able to offer a fine 18-foot sea-going Power Dory built by the AtlanticCompany. It is the same as those fur- 
eee foot nished the U. S. Navy for torpedo boat Festwaarers, and the government for life saving service. which is the broadest 
sort of guarantee of design, construction, reli- 

Power TY ability and seaworthiness that any boat could 

have. Equipped with a 3 H. P. motor which 
will produce a speed of 7 miles per hour. The price of the dory 
with the freight charges added is nearly $300. Je offer it for 130 





subscriptions. 
To Yacht These are good offers for any club to take ad- 
Clubs vantage of. Let your members subscribe to 


YACHTING in a body and secure one of these 

wer dories for a club tender. The magazine will stimulate 

interest in yachting and thus benefit your club, and the tender 
will cost the club nothing. 


Write today for further particulars, authorization book, etc. 


YACHTING PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


20 Vesey Street, NEW YORK. SEA-GOING MOTOR DORY. THE DORY OFFERED IS BUILT ON THIS MODEL. 
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TheH.E. Boucher Mfg.Co. 


91 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 


INVENTIONS DEVELOPED 

SPECIAL MACHINERY 
PATTERN MAKING 
DRAUGHTING 





MARINE MODELS 

















YACHT FITTINGS 


If you are not familiar with 
MORSS goods send for our 
catalog enclosing 5 cents for 
postage we & & & 








| Sgumerqucepe you can buy of us the 
most up-to-date patterns in Marine 
Hardware. We also make to order, cast- 


ings, forgings and metal work of all sorts. 


Let us quote you on 
whatever you need 


BEST GOODS BEST PRICES 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


A. Ss. MORSS CO. 


212 Commercial St., BOSTON, MASS. 
















i Build It 
~ = Yourself 


” 


- See First and 


Pay Afterwards 








On the Easy Payment Plan 


Get Pioneer Perfect Frames now—finish your boat in sezson and pay 
as you build. 

That’s the fair way—the square way—the Pioneer way. 

We know that Pioneer Perfect Frames are honestly made, that they 
supply the ‘‘hard part’’ finished complete and off your mind, that they 
save you two-thirds the boatbuilders’ prices and nine-tenths of freight 
charges—but you don’t know it—although you are entitled to—so—We 
meet you more than half way—we ask you to pay only part down—that is 
your guarantee that Pioneer Perfect Frames are all we claim and that you 
will be successful with them. 


Pioneer Perfect Frames 


include perfect parts, fitted, tested, set up complete by our boatbuilders, then 
knocked down for shipment—you have merely to reassemble them—only 
common tools needed. Patterns and instructions for finishing absolutely 
free with frames. Or, if you want to build your boat complete, get a set of 


Pioneer Guaranteed Patterns—-Try them 30 Days 
If they are not all we claim, simple, easy to follow and thoroughly practi- 
cal, just return them and get your money back without question, Start 
now—build your boat in your spare hours before spring. 
Write today for free booklet, or send 2§¢ for big 100-page 0x12 book on boatbuilding 
Prices, descriptions and 300 illustrations of 40 styles of boats you can build, engines, 


fittings, etc., and other practical information Your quarter back if you're not more 
than satisfied. 


Pioneer Boat & Pattern Co., Wharf 119, Bay City, Mich. 












The Monarch Kerosene Engine 


It leads them all in 
durability, cheapness 
of operation and 
general results. 









Your correspond- 
ence solicited. 


Send for 
Catalogue 


5 to 100 H.P. 


Grand Rapids 
100 Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Gas Engine G Yacht Co. 
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MARINE ENGINE 


Lead in Every Point 
of Excellency....... 





Great Efficiency, Remarkable Control, 
Smooth Operation, Highest possible 
workmanship and finish. Very attrac- 
tive, Simple and positive, Perfect in 
every detail. 


Write for price and description of our 6 H. P. Motor ready for delivery. 
SMITH & BALDRIDGE MACHINE CO. 


63-69 Amsterdam Street, 
Live Agents Wanted. DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 
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MATTHEWS MOTOR BOATS 


i a | ale 





err, eer 


N an ordinary commercial transaction the successful business man will exercise keen judgment to invest cash where it 
will insure a cash return, and a profit. Why not practice the same discretion to obtain a profitable return in pleasure 


from your cash outlay for a boat, by patronizing a builder of established repute, gained through a large expenditure 
‘Matthews’ Boats’’ 
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of time and money to reach the “top notch’’ in Pleasure Craft Design, Construction and Equipment. 


are a genuine warranty of ‘‘value received.”’ 





Open styles for general service, ‘‘Runabouts,’’ Speed Boats and Cruisers, elegantly finished and equipped, at moderate prices. 
Comprehensive catalogue mailed on request, without ‘‘stamps.’’ We want you to know us, and to know our work, 
The boat that affords real pleasure in its use, and pride in its ownership, is the product of skill combined with fine material. 








It’s the ‘““Matthews”’ kind. 








The Matthews Boat Co., Port Clinton, Ohio 























HOW THE FERRO HAS MADE GOOD 


ee 














The engine that created so much talk among motor boat enthusiasts early in the year, because it promised to 
set a new mark for two-cycle engines, has more than made good. Two thousand five hundred Ferro engines are 
scattered over this country and abroad, and there’s not a one but what is as busy as an engine can possibly be in 
putting the Ferro reputation at the very top. 

Hardly a day goes by that some customer does not write us how his engine has run for weeks without missing 
an explosion, or tell of some unusual feat of power or speed that his engine has performed. Again and again we have 
had letters from our customers who have ‘run all around’’ with engines of a great deal higher horse-power. For 
instance, 28 first prizes won by Ferro engines on Decoration Day were reported to us from all over the country. In 
many cases winning against engines of a third to a half greater horse-power. 

One use of the Ferro engine that recently came to our notice, demonstrated its power and efficiency in a very 
remarkable way. The power in a customer’s factory having broken down, he put his 17 horse-power Ferro engine 
into service on one of the line shafts. The engine pulled a load varying from 12 to 18 horse-power, 14 hours a day 
for 9 consecutive weeks. And all that time the engine never stopped or missed an explosion. Nor did it need the 
least care except that of replenishing the oil and gasolene. Figuring the load carried as equal to driving a boat 10 
miles an hour, this performance equaled a total motor boat running of 7,500 miles without overhauling or even adjusting! 
Truly a remarkable showing. 

These testimonials we are collecting in an attractive book which we shall be very glad to send you if you are 
interested. 

All we want is a chance to demonstrate to you the real worth of the Ferro engine and let you be the judge. We 
/want to show you how it is made so that it overcomes the ordinary two-cycle faults. How our factory facilities of 
30 engines a day assure you of prompt shipment and the highest quality engine at a reasonable price. 


Write today for free catalog, or, better still, send 10 cents for our Treatise 
on Marine Engines, the most exhaustive of the kind ever gotten out. 


THE FERRO MACHINE AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
129 Wade 


Building, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


EASTERN OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE 
44 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK CITY 





















In the Captain’s Cabin 


CRUISING INFORMATION 


In making this Cruising Number we have acquired much 
information about water routes in various parts of the country) 
We shall be very glad to place this information at the disposal 
of our readers who may want to know about some particular 
route not covered in this issue. Such information will be gladly 
supplied upon application. 


YACHTING COVERS FOR FRAMING 


Many of our readers have taken advantage of our offer made 
on this page last month of proofs of YacuT1NG covers for framing. 
We have made a number of extra proofs of this July Cruising 
cover, copies of which will be gladly sent, with our compliments, 
on request. 


OUR SUMMER SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


Elsewhere in this magazine .will be found a page announce- 
ment of our Circulation Department, in which is offered sailing 
and power dories for subscriptions to Yacutinc. This offer, 
which is a very unusual one in its liberality, is working out very 
successfully for many who have undertaken the earning of one 
of the dories offered, and we should like to suggest here the ease 
with which one of these boats can be secured. For many the 
sarning of a dory would be a simple and agreeable task. There 
is hardly a yachtsman who has not a great many friends who are 
interested enough in the sport to subscribe, if the thing were 
presented to them. Personal solicitation is not even necessary. 
We shall be glad to supply illustrated descriptive subscription 
blanks and other material defining the magazine, which one 
could mail to his friends with his own endorsement of the maga- 
zine, with gratifying results we are sure. In the offer we are 
making, there is no competition with its consequent uncer- 
tainty. Anyone who obtains a certain number of subscriptions 
gets a boat and should he fall short of the desired quantity a 
skiff or some other premium will be given, so that something is 
earned in any case. 


ABOUT BOUND VOLUMES 


Owing to some mechanical delays, Vol. I. was not ready as 
we announced it would be in the last number of YacurTinc. 
We expect that it will be completed and ready for delivery when 
this number is published, or shortly after. We might summar- 
ize here for those who did not read the announcement last month 
the information about binders that will be of interest to many 
who want to preserve their numbers. 

Binding cases for your local binder to stitch on, we will send 
postpaid on receipt of $1.00. Complete numbers in good condi- 
tion returned to us will be bound for $1.25. Expressage must 
be paid by the subscriber. For those who have not saved their 
copies, yet want the bound volume, the price is $2.75 for the 
volume complete. Add 35 cents for postage if desired mailed. 

To those who are not subscribers, we offer Volume I. and a 
year’s subscription to the Magazine commencing with July, thus 
providing a complete file of the Magazine from the first issue, 
for $5.00. 


NEWS STAND SUPPLY 


We have received frequent complaints from those of our readers 
who are not subscribers as to the difficulty in securing copies of 
YacuTING from various stands in the railroad stations and down- 
town districts a week or two after publication. This condition 
will be rectified as far as possible, but experience has been in the 
large cities, at least, that the magazine sells rapidly beginning 


the day of its appearance, with the result that many stands 


have parted with their supply in a few days. One solution of 
this problem, is to buy early, but the better arrangement would 
be to subscribe, which is more satisfactory 


in every Way 


THE AUGUST YACHTING 

The appearance of August YacuTING will find the season in 
mid-course. Racing yachts will have found themselves and will 
be winning regattas or losing them in accordance with their 
worth and the ability of those who sail them 
publication will come into the hands of those who are actually 


on the cruising waters, and will fill in the spare moments of those 


Copi s ol this 


north, east, south and west who are making the yachting history 
of the season, lying prone along windward rails, snapping craft 
in and out of stays and “ yibing the yib.”’ 

It 
winter, when they are not busily engaged at their favorite sport 
There is of course too much of the “happy phrase’’ about this 
sentence to convince one of its truth. In point of fact it 1s not 
even half truth. At all events we would not advise a yachtsman 
however busy or absorbed to miss the August YacuTtinc. For 
it will bring with it no quality or element incompatible with the 
out of door life on water, salt or fresh 
the cover design alone will impress this fact in no undecided way. 

Nor.will text or illustrative embellishment suffer in compari 
son. The thrill of a closely contested dash for a valuable cup 
will be felt in C. H. J. Snider’s story, “A Yacht Race from 
Within.”” Mr Snider, who has sailed in many a race, notably 
for the Canada’s Cup, knows whereof he speaks, and he has im- 
parted the spirit of the swelling sail, the quick water rush along 
a polished hull, the tense commands and the pattering of feet 
on a spotless deck—of everything, in fact, that appertains to a 
race of mettlesome yachts skiilfully sailed. Arthur H. Warner, 
one of the crew of Zuhrah on her recent race to Bermuda, who 
has roamed the seven seas in craft of all sorts will write of the 
‘* Lessons of the Bermuda Ocean Race,” while Charles D. Mower, 
the well-known designer of boats, large and small, will tell of his 
experiences on the motor boat Ailsa Craig, which won the race 
of motor boats to Hamilton. Naturally Mr. Mower studied 
the question of deep sea motor boat racing with the eye of an 
expert and his observations and deductions will be of the deepest 
interest and significance. 

On the Idaho, the boat defeated by Ailsa Craig was the 
builder of that boat, Mr. William B. Stearns, who participated 
in the contest for reasons purely scientific. What he learned, as 
set forth in Yacutinc for August, will of course be of great value 
Henry Irving Dodge has written one of his delightful, colorful 
stories on ‘Ocean Racing Past and Present—lIts Significance,”’ 
a subject altogether timely and absorbing 

W. S. Quigley will tell of the Larchmont Yacht Club, the 
illustrations for which are peculiarly happy, and there will be 
motor boat articles of technical nature by Howard Greene and 
others. There will be a descriptive article of yachting on the 
Pacific coast, beautifully illustrated, plans of modern boats, 
both sail and power, as well as other features now in course of 
preparation. 


has been said that yachtsmen read of yachts only in the 


The deep sea ‘‘feel’’ of 


Throughout the season, YACHTING in each succeeding number 
will give a résumé of the racing of the preceding month and not 
only will the large important contests be noted, but the results of 
smaller events so far as they may be collected in time for the 
magazine wil! receive all due attention. In this way yachtsmen 
may, in the files of YACHTING, not only find a record of what his 
yacht has done, but an authoratative source of general reference. 


) 
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25-Foot Electric Launch ’ 65_"Miles on One Charge 


EwrecTrRic LAUNCHES 


Absolutely Safe Reliable Noiseless 


Where safety and comfort are more to be desired than high speed, 
their unqualified success for the past 15 years has established them as 


“THE IDEAL LAUNCH” 
With our New Light-Weight Battery 50 to 100 Miles on One Charge. 


Ww Build Elico Speed Boats with guaranteed speed of 15 to 30 miles 
e Elico Motor Boats 21 feet to 95 feet, equipped with any high grade gasoline engine. 


Call and inspect our stock of Electric Launches and Gasoline Speed Boats 
Our illustrated catalogue sent on receipt of 4 cents for postage 
THE ELECTRIC LAUNCH CO. 


New York Offices: Main Office and Works 30 minutes from Liberty Street 
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THOUSAND ISLANDS — THROUGH THE “LOST CHANNEL.” 


THE NAME SIGNIFIES NOTHING, THE BEAUTIFUL PASSAGE BEING POPULAR FAR AND WIDE 


AND 


ACCESSIBLE TO BOATS OF GOOD DRAUGHT. 


Cruising on Many Waters 


IN THE SUMMER THE PROWS OF MOTOR BOATS AND COMFORTABLE WINDJAMMERS TURN BLITHELY TO 


PARTS MORE OR LESS REMOTE—NORTH, EAST, SOUTH 
INCLUDE IN THEIR SAILING CONSTANT CHANGES OF SCENE—THE PLACID SOUTHERN ROUTE 
ALBANY 
TIMES AND DISTANCES TOGETHER WITH MUCH ELSE THAT MAY BE REGARDED AS VALI 


PREFER 
—THE 


TO 


MORRIS CANAL—UP THE HUDSON TO 


By HENRY 


T IS said a motor boat can go where a man can swim. This 
is probably true so far as draught is concerned. A six 
foot man, if he be stout—if he be lean he will need 

still more water—cannot make comfortable progress in a depth 
of less than two feet, whereas a boat three times as long can do 
with a third less. This does not mean that the draught require- 
ments of man and boat differ in inverse ratio to their length. 

If it were not for this craft, what would be the use of the 

hundreds of thousands of miles of sinuous and obscure waterways 
that form a network over the whole country? It is said of Minne- 
sota, that a man must be careful where he walk lest he step 
into a lake. It is the same way in Maine, and in many other 
states—probably all east of the Mississippi. And where rivers 
and streams do not connect naturally, there are canals that join 


IRVING 


AND WEST LIE ROUTES ATTRACTIVE TO ALL WHO 


THENCE TO BUFFALO—GEORGIAN BAY 


ABLE INFORMATION 


AND 


D¢< IDGE 


them. In the United States are some miles of these 
artificial waterways. These are some 7o in number and vary 
in length from 2,500 feet to 352 miles, in width from 25 to 160 
feet, and in depth from 2% to 25 feet. A large number of these 
canals are without locks, but that need not bother the ambitious 
‘‘motor-climber,’’ since there remain more than goo “hoists” 
to be surmounted. As a matter of fact, he will find 72 of these 
quite near home—on the Erie Canal—which will do very well 
for practice. Or if he desire something more strenuous let him 
‘‘sail’’ the Black River Canal, where he may change levels 109 
times in some 36 miles; or the Chesapeake and Ohio down in 
Maryland, which has 73 locks to its 184 miles of length. Of 
course many waterways called canals are merely short cuts 
across loops in rivers or channels dredged in natural bodies, 


3,000 


(11) 
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such as the Harlem and the 
St. Clair flats. However, 
they are all valuable to the 
motor boat traveler. 

Let it be distinctly un- 
derstood that this article 
is designed merely as a sug- 
gestion of the possibilities 
of motor boat exploration 
and not as an accurate 
guide. Those contemplat- 
ing any of the cruises men- 
tioned in it should ascer- 
tain from official sources all 
of the details essential to 
the trip. These can be 
learned from the Superintendent of Public Works of our own 
state or from an equivalent officer of any other common- 
wealth. I refer, of course, to the waterways controlled by the 
various states. 

As to fuel, the tourist would be wise to enquire if he intends 
doing western waterways, since it has been the experience of 
motor boatmen that supplies of this sort are uncertain along 
rivers and lakes in that section. In the East, however, where 
big towns are numerous, he will have little trouble. 

Before touching upon a few of the popular cruises, let us 
refer to some bits of wisdom learned from a strenuous experience 
by motor boatmen and crystallized into rules. 

Here are some of the do's: Consult local authorities. Charts 
are all right for professional sailors, but to the amateur all inlets 
look alike. Remember that landmarks have lured many self- 
confident greenhorns to their undoing. Be frank in confessing 
that you are an ignoramous, since, if you affect professionalism, 
the local character may let you down with a bit of misinforma- 
tion, just to punish you. If you have no cigars about you, 
remember that kind words are always effective. If convenient, 
offer money for services. Few are sensitive to this kind of insult. 
It is a good scheme to make friends with the lock tenders along 
the canals. A smile or a bit of lunch would give small offense. 
These are considered affective lubricants en route. When on 
a particularly busy river or lake be sure to steer a consistent 
course lest you confuse the pilots of the commercial craft and 
meet with accident. 

Here are some of the don’ts. Don’t make a fool of your 
boat, and in consequence, of the other boats around you. Don’t 
attempt to be funny with the people along the shores of streams 
and canals. Remember they have a rough wit of their own. 
Don’t poke fun at canal drivers or steerers. Such persons, 
though humble, are potential elements of annoyance. Lumps 
of mud and small stones have been known to come from nowhere, 
apparently, and light on the heads of motor boatmen who have 
taken hilarious liberties 
with these humble people. 
Remember, the steerer can 
zigzag his lumbering craft 
along the course in a most 
confusing andeffective way. 
There are nine and forty 
ways of annoying motor 
boatmen on the inland ar- 
teries, and the canal boat- 
man is master of them all. 
So be diplomatic. In pass- 
ing two canal boats run- 
ning tandem, attached by 
a line, reduce your speed 
lest your wash part the bit 





LANDON’S RIFT, WHERE ONE MAY GATHER PINE CONES “AS HE SAILS.” 
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of decayed hemp and cause 
inconvenience. Canal men 
have a way of their own of 
resenting that sort of thing. 

Most of the canals of the 
country are connected by 
devious waterways. It is 
doubtful if there is any 
general map of the United 
States showing them all. 
Detailed maps of individual 
states will do it, however, 
and these the tourist may 
‘‘piece’’ together into an 
itinerary. It would be in- 
teresting to attempt the job 
of navigating these artificial channels without having to ‘tote’ 
one’s boat overland at various points. 

The most ambitious cruise for either power or sail-boat is 
from New York to Duluth, some 1,600 miles. This trip is cal- 
culated to please a many-sided man. The old, yet ever new 
Hudson appeals to the aesthetic, the poetic part of him; the 
Erie Canal to his prosy and pastoral side; and the smiling, 
scowling, placid, tempestuous Lakes to his adventurous nature. 

From New York to Albany, the tourist may dream, dream, 
dream. Points of historic interest harmonize with the awful 
splendor of the river. The broad, sinuous chasm, to the quick- 
ened imagination, resounds with the echoes of mighty events. 
On the Tappan Zee, when the purple shadows creep over the 
waters from the westward, one can see the Indian of two centuries 
ago, skulking to the water’s edge. The ghost of the Half Moon 
floats on the idle tide, her English captain swearing at his crew 
of doughty Hollanders. Tarrytown floats by on the panorama, 
bearing shades of Arnold and André, spectres in the moonlight. 
Further on, but let the traveler avert his gaze till the beetling 
walls of Sing Sing sink into the gray shadows of the night. Then 
comes West Point, spick and span and haughty. Looking 
upward from the river at Newburg, one sees the house where 
Washington dwelt and where he outwitted his traitor host. In 
the region of the Kaaterskills, to the ear of fancy, comes the 
vibrant booming of the balls with which Hendrick Hudson’s 
men bowled over the ninepins before the eyes of the wondering 
Rip. 

Here are some of the towns which the tourist passes on his 
way up the Hudson and their distance from the Battery, New 
York: Yonkers, 17 miles; Irvington, —the home of Washington 
Irving—z25 miles; Tarrytown, 28 miles; Sing Sing, 34 miles; 
Peekskill, 44 miles; Cold Spring, 54 miles; Newburg, 61 miles; 
New Hamburg, 67 miles; Poughkeepsie, 76 miles; Rhinebeck, 
go miles; Saugerties, 101 miles; Catskill, 112 miles; Hudson, 
116 miles; Coxsackie, 123 miles; New Baltimore, 131 miles; 
Albany, 144 miles. Each 
of! these towns has a his- 
tory of its own; each 
with the exception of Ir- 
vington—furnishes shelter 
for man and ,beast or boat 
anda goodly supply of grub, 
rum, and gasolene or elec- 
tricity, as the case may be 

At Albany one gets from 
the State Superintendent of 
Public Works the permit 
without which he would 
not be allowed to enter the 
waters of thecanal. Here 
he learns that the bridges 
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are 11 feet‘in the clear and that a special permit must be got for 
a boat drawing more than 6 feet. He is told that the locks are 
110 feet long and 18 feet wide and is warned that a craft of 
greater length than 1oo feet would better not attempt the 
journey. 

Thus equipped, he enters upon the voyage of the “raging 
Erie.’”” And now his eyes are treated to a succession of scenes 
he had never dreamed of. Village follows village—there are 
practically a hundred of these between Albany and Buffalo 
and town follows town, separated only by farms and sloping 
woodlands. Commerce is treading upon the heels of agriculture 

-crowding her hard. Where the barn stood, now stands the 
shop. The royal pine has made way for the smokestack. The 
wheels of the factory, marking the birth of a new industry, 
whirl over the spot where but yesterday the stately cornstalk 
bowed in the breeze and the pumpkin turned its yellow cheek 
to the morning sun, 

Going westward from Albany by canal the first large town 


is Schenectady—30 miles—where one may visit—if he may 
obtain permission to do so—the vast works of the General 
Electric Company. Then comes Little Falls—87 miles. Ilion, 


the town where arms and writing machines are made, is 98 miles 
from Albany. The next famous point is Utica, the home of 
Roscoe Conkling and his brother-in-law, Horatio Seymour 





AN ELBOW ON THE “RAGING ERIE.” 


birthplace of statesmen—110 miles. Near this town William 
M. Evarts worked on a farm when a boy. Rome, another 
important town, is 125 milesfrom Albany. Let it be understood 
that many towns of considerable size and consequence intervene 
between the points mentioned. Syracuse, with its marvellous 
business enterprise and famous salt works, is 166 miles from 
the eastern entrance to the canal. Then come Clyde, Lyons, 
Palmyra, respectively 211, 218, and 233 miles west from the 
Hudson. Rochester is 27 miles beyond the last-named town. 
Sixty-one miles further one does his great level-changing feat, 
for here is Lockport, the bete noir of all who travel the Erie Canal. 

The speed limit on the canal—4 miles per hour—may be 
extended by special permission of the Division Superintendent, 
but progress is slow at best. In many places the locks are 
close together—often less than a mile apart—while in others 
there are long, uninterrupted stretches where the boatman 
may make up for time lost in changing levels. It frequently 
occurs that where locks are separated only by fractions of a 
mile, a congestion of traffic occurs. Here the tourist must 
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MOTOR BOAT ENTERING JOCK ON THE ERI 


CANAI 


possess his soul in patience and bide his time. Under the most 
favorable conditions one should be able to go through a lock 
in fifteen minutes. But in making his calculations the cruising 
man would be wise to allow a half hour for each of the 72 locks 
of the Erie Canal that he must pass between Albany and Buffalo 
or from the time he leaves the Hudson until he enters Lake 
Erie. This would mean 36 hours for locking. If he make daily 
runs of 40 miles he would, in about nine days, complete the 
voyage. 


Unlike the automobilist, the motor boatman is not bent on 


“big runs.’’ His is essentially a leisure device. While the 
land machine stimulates to furious action, the other invites 
loafing. All the way from brine to hemlock its courses are 


those of nature 
Through 


Everything suggests nerve-building drowse 


The alternating lights and shades 
Of broad placidities and festooned glades 


one hears the purling prattle from the prow, the soft rush of 
water alongside, the rhythmic beat of the blade. Was 
Morpheus more seductively wooed? 

The with 
goggles to keep the dust out of his eyes, as must the driver of 
the devil-wagon. 


ever 


motor boatman has not to monsterize himself 


Nor is his coming proclaimed by a distant 
He is not 
‘““humped’’ over with anxiety for the coming car just around 


cloud and his passing by snortings and anathemas 


The motor 
is from sheer blissful 
links 
The sharp tang of 


the bend in the road or the farmer's rearing colt 
all right, but it 
then, on man-made 
wakes up. 


boatman is “humped,” 
Now 
lakes 


indolence and connecting 


between and rivers, he 
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the enemy, traffic, must 


strenuosity is in the air for the nonce 
be reckoned with. 

Arriving at Buffalo, the tourist may lay his course for Cleve- 
land, 176 miles distant by air line, or he may skirt the shore, 
touching at the many towns between these two important 


i 
Be. ttoks set Yinar 


tf. CLAIR FLATS 


Copyrizht, 1905, Detroit Photographic Co 
Ss LITTLE VENICE EACH HOUSE HAS AN ISLAND TO ITSELF. 
points. The run from Cleveland to Detroit is 107 miles, as the 
big steamers make it, some 30 miles from the head of the lake. 
In a very small boat it would be wise not to venture that distance 
out, since the lakes are known to have a most uncertain temper. 
The run up the Detroit River is delightful, but greater wonders 
await the tourist a bit further on. Let him stop at Detroit 
over night and make a start early the next day. Almost before 
he knows it, he has entered Lake St. Clair. His course lies 





GOVERN MENT SHIP CANAL, ST. CLAIR FLATS. 


directly across the lake some 30 miles, more or less. And now 
he receives an object lesson in the marvellous commerce of the 
Northwest—something tangible, real, living. Lake St. Clair 
is like the narrow part of an hour-glass in its relation to the chain 
of Great Lakes. To this point most of the traffic converges 
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and is again distributed. So the voyager may see it in its 
concentrated form. It is no exaggeration to say that on occa- 
sions one may see a 30-mile chain of ore and wheat bearing 
vessels from 1000 to 1500 feet apart. The channel is so well 
defined and adhered to that a line thrown from a transit would 
touch almost every steamer from one end of the lake to the 
other. One of these Titans—Yellow Kid, named from her color 
and unwieldiness—carries 11,000 tons of from Superior 
eastward. The loading of her is done in some 87 minutes. If 
memory be not treacherous, she is over 500 feet long. 

At the other side of the lake one enters the Government 
Ship Canal and so on to the St. Clair River. Right here are 
the St. Clair Flats-—poetically called ‘Little Venice.’’ Here 
each house has a little island, all to itself, and the islanders 
communicate by boat. What the advantages or drawbacks 
of this curious isolation may be, the writer does not know. But 
he does know that the whole settlement is most beautiful and 
interesting. One would best spend the night at Port Huron 
at the head of the St. Clair River. Following the course of 
the big steamers the motor boatman may keep within 15 miles 
of the coast until opposite Pte. aux Barques. Then he must 
make a dash of some 4o miles across the mouth of Saginaw Bay. 
If his boat be small it would be wise to follow the narrowing 
shores of this body until the span be briefer. 

But on to Mackinac Island, 150 miles further, a brief stop at 
the historic spot, a short retracement of the course, and pres- 
ently one is at the mouth of the St. Mary’s River. 

On the trip from New York to Duluth or Chicago one’s boat 
is restricted only by canal limitations. On the lakes the bridge 
impediment need not be reckoned with. Nor does the depth of 
water greatly concern one. The man who is always afraid of 
scraping his keel need have no fear in Superior, which is 1000 
feet deep in places. Lake Michigan is 868, Huron 802, Erie, 210 
and Ontario 500. 

If the tourist has not time to visit both Chicago and Duluth 
his choice of the two should favor the latter. There are many 
great cities in the United States—all of which look alike—but 
there is only one ‘‘Soo.’’ From Mackinac Island, across a 
corner of Huron and up the St. Mary’s River to the Rapids, 
is some 82 miles. It is worth the whole trip—if the same 
possessed no other feature of interest—to reach the Soo in the 
early evening when the slanting sunbeams turn the Rapids into 
a dancing mass of red and gold. Nor does the monster masonary, 
laid by the Government, detract from the natural splendor of 
the scene. On the contrary, it harmonizes with it. Everything 


is huge here. The locks, the ships—nothing mean—no ragged 
‘ 


ore 


edges. 

At the Soo the tourist puts in a supply of ‘“grub”’ and fuel 
against the long cruise down Superior. On this trip he must 
keep a sharp lookout for weather, since he will have to make 
some long dashes between points, and the temper of Her Majesty, 
Superior is notoriously shrewish. After rounding Whitefish 
Point, however, he can lay a straight course pretty close to the 
coast to’Marquette. It would pay him to stop at Marquette 
just to put foot on the soil made sacred by the presence of the 
grand old missionary. If one wish to risk a run around Manitou 
Island and Gull Rock he may do so, but a more picturesque 
route is along Portage River, Lake and Canal, that cut athwart 
the peninsula at its base, piercing the very heart of the copper 
section. On this route are Hancock and Houghton, twin cities, 
famous for copper. Here, possibly the only spot in the United 
States, poverty is unknown. 

Entering Lake Superior again, the run to Duiuth is 180 miles. 
On his return, the tourist should not fail to run from the 
Soo down the North Channel, back of Manitoulin Island, and 
into Georgian Bay. Here he may cruise to his heart’s delight. 
He may explore French River, run up to Lake Nippissing, and 
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so on, down the coast to its southernmost point, where, if he 
could find a tower of considerable height, he might see Toronto 
Then he makes a course for the northwest, navigating the 
by-bays and inlets as he goes, and so on, he voyages until he 
reaches the group of islands, Flower Pot, Coves, Yeo, Fitz 
william, and the rest that lie between Georgian Bay and Lake 
Huron. All the way from this vast strait to Port Huron down 
the Ontario coast are sights that delight the eye and stimulate 
the soul. 

If the tourist can possibly do so, however, he should by all 
means make the voyage down Lake Michigan from Mackina: 
Island to Chicago. His first stop will be Harbor Springs, 57 
miles on; thence, keeping inside of Mission Point to Traverse 
City, 65 miles. Retracing his course the navigator rounds the 
‘Point’? some 30 miles to the northward and runs 170 miles 
down the coast to Muskegon. From this famous city to St 
Joseph is a most delightful trip of about 85 miles. Here the 
sailor takes a long breath and leaps 60 miles across the foot of 
the lake to Chicago. If the navigator after visiting Milwaukee 

some 86 miles to the north of the western metropolis—decide 
to make direct for Harbor Springs, he will find it a straight run 
of 228 miles diagonally across the lake. But should he be 
pleased to continue his coastwise meanderings, he may run 
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WHICH MOST OF THE LINES OF GREAT LAKE TRAFFIC CONVERGI 


north about 170 miles, round Plum Island and enter Green 
Bay, which at this point is some 20 miles wide. From its 
mouth the Bay narrows to a point approximately 70 miles to 
the southward. On his return the navigator may run directly 
across the head of the splendid ‘‘ Michigan’’ to Mackinac Island, 
some 100 miles from the entrance to Green Bay 

If the snail pace on the Erie and much locking weary the 
tourist, he may, on reaching Syracuse, make a short cut for blue 
water and freedom. Nor does this mean an abandonment of his 
Great Lakes’ cruise, as shall presently be shown. From Syra 
cuse to Oswego by canal is some 38 miles, during which one must 
change levels only eighteen times. This looks formidable, but 
the locks are all in a bunch as it were, and the agony will soon 
be over. At Oswego the navigator enters Lake Ontario. If 
he be bent on loafing about or idle exploration, everything here 
will encourage him. He may run down to the Thousand Islands, 
or he may go west to Rochester,or skirt the shore past the mouth 
of the Niagara River and so on, taking in Hamilton and Toronto. 
Assume that the tourist has a definite purpose, that of reaching 
Georgian Bay, cross-lots as it were, instead of by the vast detour 
of the Great Lakes. Few imagine that by direct line Lake 
Ontario is less than 70 miles from Georgian Bay, yet the all 
water route from the nearest point of one to that of the other is 





HOUGHTON, ON THE PORTAGE RIVER. THE HEART OF 
THE COPPER REGION. 


Copyright, 1965, Detroit Photographic Co 


A LEVIATHAN OF COMMERCE LOCKING THROUGH THE “soo,” 
SAULT STE. MARIE, MICH. 
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MAP SHOWING THE ERIE CANAL, GREAT LAKES, ST. LAWRENCE, KAWARTHA 


some 600 miles long, more or less. The tourist may lay a course 
to Port Hope from which point he must ‘‘tote”’ his boat overland 
by wagon to the nearest accessible point on Rice Lake, one of 
the Kawartha group. Itisclear that a boat for this purpose must 
be small. However, by writing to the postmaster at Port Hope, 
Ontario, one may be put in touch with the very person who will 
supply information and transport his boat. The water in Rice 
Lake is shallow and it would be well to employ a pilot. It is 
less than a 10 mile run to the entrance of the Otonabee River, 
by which sinuous stream one is to escape the wild rice marshes. 
The Otonabee is a beautiful river. Reaching Peterboro, some 
20 miles on, one is allowed to indulge his lock habit—there are 
some ten locks between that point and Lakefield. Along this 
route are many picturesque antiques. Here also, is one of the 
most wonderful locks in the world by which you are hoisted at 
one stroke to a level more than 60 feet above. The brevity of 
this article does not admit of a more detailed account of this 
delightful trip. The writer must rush the tourist along Stony 
Lake and Clear Lake, where he must have great care lest he run 
ashore or punch a hole in the bottom of his boat, for rocks are 
many and dangerous here. Always consulting local authorities 
one may follow this devious course through Lakes Pigeon, 
Sturgeon, and so on down to Simcoe, thence by Lake Couchichin 
and the Severn to Georgian Bay, and by the time he reaches that 
vast body he will be more than ready for a dash for open water 
and freedom again. 

The most popular inland cruise, no doubt, is the Lake Cham- 
plain route to the Thousand Islands. Entering the Champlain 
Canal from the Erie some 7 miles above Albany, one must go 66 
miles by this artificial waterway to Whitehall, at the southern 
end of the lake. The restrictions prevailing on the Erie Canal 
obtain on the Champlain. The locks—23 in number—are of the 
same dimensions. The canal is of a general width of 35 feet on 
the bottom and 50 on the surface. Yachts of a greater draught 
than 4 feet 2 inches must have a special permit, since the depth 
of water in locks is but 5 feet. The distance between the bridges 
and the water in the clear is 10 feet and 3 inches. 
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If, en route, the tourist would visit Lake George, he must 
transport his boat over land from Hague, at which point a 
car is provided by the railroad company for the purpose. The 
trip from New York to this lake has been done by 18-footers, 
running continuously, but comfortably, in 55 hours. 

It is idle to attempt a pen picture of this marvellous waterway. 
Herbert?Spencer called it ‘‘the most picturesque thing in the 
United States.’’ The Lake is nearly 40 miles long and varies in 
width from 1 to 4 miles. On account of its great beauty, it was 
called “the lake of the Blessed Sacrament”’ by a French priest 
long ago, but the British, pursuing a consistent policy of appro- 
priation, changed the name to Lake George in honor of their king. 

Entering the Champlain Canal again, the tourist pursues his 
journey to Whitehall, the. entrance to the lake. During the 
entire 130 miles’ run down Champlain from one end to the other 
the tourist is treated to scenes physically and artistically fasci- 
nating. Around the moldering and moonlight-mellowed ruins 
of Ticonderoga he may let his fancy play unleashed—if he have 
any thought beyond grub, speed, and gasolene. 

The width of Champlain is all the way from 1 to 20 miles. 
Islands, green as emerald itself, fleck its surface. On its shores 
are piles of crumbling masonry that mark the first conflicts of 
the white man on American soil. Besides Ticonderoga, are 
forts St. Frederic and Montgomery. On the west bank of the 
lake is Au sable Chasm, a wonder sometimes compared to Niagara 
itself. In the presence of such grandeur the tongue is wisely 
mute, the pen, helpless. 

The run down the Richelieu River to Sorel, on the St. 
Lawrence, including the Chambly Canal—12 miles—which 
makes a detour of the rapids at St. John’s, is 81 miles. 
At Sorel, the navigator turns his prow up the mighty St. Law- 
rence. Montreal is some 46 miles upstream. Forty-four miles 
further on is Coteau. From Coteau to Cornwall is 31 miles; 
Cornwall to Prescott, 49; Prescott to Brockville, 14; Brock- 
ville to Alexandria Bay, 25. From the latter point to Thousand 
Island Park is 10 miles. Here the sailor meets hundreds of 
motor boats plying in and out, for all the world like industrious 
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ants. Here he traverses the wonderful Lake of the Isles, goes 
through the Lost Channel, and does a thousand and one fasci 
If he wishes to make the circuit, so to 
on, thence 


nating little by-voyages. 
speak, he may run down to Clayton a few 
around Cape Vincent, past historic Sackett’s Harbor to Oswego, 
some 50 miles away, and so on, by canal, back to Troy. Or 
he may extend his journey by running down Ontario on the 
Canadian side to Port Dalhousie, and there take the Welland 
Canal—some 25 miles long—for Lake Erie, a broad, beautiful 
stream set in a beautiful environment. 


miles 


THE SOUTHWARD CRUISE 
The cruise which will monopolize the attention of motor 
boatmen the coming season is the one to Jamestown. This 
was minutely described in the May Yacutinc. However, it 
may be suggestive to give the rate of progress contemplated 
by The American Power Boat Association. The fleet will get 
under way at Seagate, L. I., at about mid-day, August 22d 
The daily runs will be: August 22d, to New Brunswick, lock in 
canal; August 23d, Riverton, N. J.; August 24th, Delaware 
City, Del., lock in canal; August 25th, mouth of Sassafras 
River, Md.; August 26th, Annapolis; August 27th, Solomon's 
Island, Va.; August 28th, Milford Haven, Va.; August 29th, 
Hampton Road Yacht 
Club; August 31st, James- : 
town, where, upon lower- 
ing of the committee flag 


at sunset, the cruise will 
officially end. 
The instinct of the 


motor boatman is as un- 
erring as that of the wild 
goose. If one were to meet 
a fleet of them on the At- 
lantic, out of sight of land, 
in the month of July, he 
would not need any com- 
pass to tell where the north 
About the time the 
turns his head 
to the the motor 
boatman the same. 
Therefore, in speaking of 
cruises for the summer it 
would seem superfluous to go south of Chesapeake Bay. This 
arm of the sea may be reached by inland waters—as per route 
to Jamestown—or by a bold dash down the coast. From Chesa- 
peake Bay one radiates up the Potomac to Washington and 
other points. But why dwell upon a section that has been 
done to death by every publication in the United States—be- 


lay. 
wild goose 
south, 
does 
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LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


cause of the Exposition. 

Coming north from Norfolk one may explore Delaware Bay, 
run up to the Quaker City, and, retracing his course to the coast, 
again point northward. Presently the Barnegat light may 
suggest a detour into that amiable harbor. But this is soon 
explored. Barnegat is more alluring to fishermen and duck 
shooters than to men who are bent on idle cruising and loafing. 

It is probable that 50 per cent of the cruising of both sail 
and power boats of the United States is done between New 
York and Bar Harbor, if we include all the waters of Long 
Island in this route. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
there is not a foot of Long Island Sound that is not available 
for yachting purposes. Every town along this great arm of the 
sea is prepared to harbor, shelter, and supply the cruiser with 
anything from a calking iron to a keg of whiskey—let these 
symbolize the wants of boat and man. Along Long Island Sound 


from City Island to New London, every 5 miles develops a 
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harbor. On the south side of Long Island, however, is a myriad 


of bays and islands, shoals and bars, and the boatman must 
steer a most “knowing course”’ lest he ‘“‘ground’’ and break 
up The first of these archipelagos is Jamaica Bay, entered 


via Rockaway Inlet. A few miles further on Jones’ Inlet admits 
one to South Oyster Bay, which is practically a part of Great 
South Bay. Here one must thread his way carefully, for the 
sand hillocks that poke their noses above the surface and are 
termed islands, are too numerous to mention. One may avoid 
this, however, by running down to Fire Island and entering 
Great South Bay there. 

Now he will find the channel well marked by stakes, but if 
he be a stranger it is indispensable that he seek local advice 
The cruise along here is delightful, taking in Babylon, Bay 
Shore, Patchogue, and so on to the Hamptons. Outside again, 
the run down to Montauk Point and through Block Island Sound 
to Block Island is delightful. Here one may linger and do blue 
fishing or run over to Newport, or back through the Race—the 
narrowest part of the eastern end of Long Island Sound. 

From Block Island or Newport the cruise to the eastward 
is no less wonderful than that of the Great Lakes. The natural 
scenery changes markedly from that to the southward. Instead 
of sand, are rocks. One must look sharp as he navigates the 

coast for the scarce hidden 
teeth of old 
may take in Martha's Vine 
Nantucket, 
Boston, New- 
buryport, and Portsmouth, 
follow one another in quick 


ocean He 


vard, short 


runs apart; 


or slow succession—as the 
tourist chooses At most 
of these ports the New 


York Yacht Club has sta- 


tions where the cruising 


vachtsman may regulate 


hischronometer and obtain 
? 


maps, information, all 
courteously bestowed. At 
each station is a_ keeper 
who is familiar with the 


coast far and near—and in 
short the beautiful burges 
of the New York Yachting 
organization has been a welcome signal to many a summer mar- 
iner. One may begin at New York City and sail up the East 
River into the Sound and thence into the ocean, and on and on 
until, well, until he tires and yearns for home. The splendid 
waterways along the Maine coast afford vast opportunity for 
motor boat cruising. The scenery on the rapid rivers is much 
like that of the St. Lawrence—-small wonder, since nature made 
the whole job by one vast upheaval, and the distance between 
In all the arms of the 
From 


the two by air line is small sea adja- 
cent to this coast, the tide runs with great force. Port- 
land, after putting in supplies, the tourist may hug the coast 
all the way to Rockland, then he may make a dash to Bar Har- 
bor. Or if he be less venturesome, he may keep to Fisher- 
man’s Passage, past Rockland, steering for a hundred miles 
through what seems an inland sea, so island-locked is it, touch 
at North Haven, and so on, to Bass Harbor, where he 
If he wish 


may 
get into the open sea again and make for Mt. Desert 
to continue his cruise he may go up the Bay of Fundy or across 
to Yarmouth and along the Nova Scotian coast to Halifax 
Then he may explore the wonders of the St. John’s River before 
turning his prow homeward. To the north again the world is his 

The Gulf of St. Lawrence beckons him invitingly and the great 
river lures him to explore the land of the Lady of the Snows 
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GEORGIAN BAY. 


P SHE Georgian Bay archipelago, known as the Thirty 
Thousand Islands, is an arm of Lake Huron that contains 
greater possibilities, say its enthusiastic advocates, for 

health and pleasure than any other summer resort on the 

American Continent. Its geographical limits extend from Colling- 

wood in Ontario, east and north of the International boundary to 

the twin city of Sault Ste. Marie, a distance of four hundred miles. 

The best method of exploring the Algonquin archipelago 
is by means of a camping launch of light draft to clear the 
numerous shallows and reefs that are encountered in the remoter 
channels of this terra incognita. It was in such a craft, the 
Pukwana, that we made the trip from Penetang to Parry Sound 
last summer, and it was certainly one of the most delightful 
voyages ever undertaken. 

The "Pukwana was a compound of houseboat and motor 
launch, 40 feet in length and 12 feet in breadth, and drew 
but 18 inches of water. The motive power was fur- 
nished by a gasolene engine that drove her ten miles an 
hour. The cabin structure was divided into four 
compartments—pilot house, engine room, galley, 
and dining room. There were five separate tran- 
soms, or berths, furnishing ample sleeping ac- 
commodation for our party. 

The great depth of Lake Huron, and its ele- 
vation of 578 feet above sea-level, makes the 
air singularly clear and cool. July, August and 
September are months when conditions are 
ideal for exploring this magnificent wilderness. 
The sun is hot during the day but the nights 
are of refreshing coolness. There are no storms 
during these months, and should a gale arise 
the shelter of the islands is ample for the. 
lightest craft to ride in safety. 

The Pukwana left Penetang on July rst, with 
Tababadong, our Ojibway pilot, at the wheel. He 
belonged to the Parry Island Reservation, and was a 
professional guide to tourists for fishing or exploring 
excursions. Once clear of the harbor we directed our 
course to Minnicoganashene, an island of 300 acres, lying 
to the east. We sailed among the devious inter-spaces of 










MENOMINEE ROCK— 
PARRY SOUND. 


islands and reefs, floating over submarine mountains and valleys. 
The islands are of primordial granite that have been polished 
smooth by long continued glacial action. Centuries of atmospheric 
action have subsequently worn the rock, so that the particles, 
mixed with decaying vegetation, have accumulated in the crevices 
and hollows of the rocky surface, affording nourishment for a 
strenuous forest growth, as rugged and inflexible as the rock it 
grows upon. The fact that the rock only affords sustenance for 
vegetation in the hollow places, makes the forest growth of a very 
open character, resembling a cultivated park. Through the open 
glades one may walk freely, bathed in air and sunlight. The geol- 
ogy of the region has tamed the energy of the vegetable kingdom, 


creating alluring haunts of poetic beauty. Touching Minnicog, 


we bore away into the beautiful, picturesque sea 
that 


gardens, 
lie between that island and the mainland. 
We landed on one of the islands to investigate its 
beauties. There was a thick undergrowth in places of 
huckleberry bushes with the berries growing in ample 
profusion. The larger vegetation consisted of pine, 
oak, hemlock, cedar, juniper and maple. We dis- 
covered glades of precious solitude amid great walls 
of foliage, and between openings of the pines saw 
the purple water breaking white on the sub 
merged reefs, with other luminous islands 
thrown far upon the clear horizon. Sailing as 
far east as Muskoka Mills, we returned west 
again by way of Freddy Channel, a long defile 
of island beauty. It was a glorious reconnais 
sance in thewilds. Entering the comparatively 
open water beyond Aberdeen Island, we took a 
northerly course, the mouth of the Go Home 
River being our next objective point. Tababa- 
dong picked his way skilfully amid the shoals and 
“rocks awash that are particularly thick hereabouts, 
and the light draft of our vessel the 
chance of grounding to a minimum. 


reduced 


Bushby Inlet is a very picturesque harbor into 
which empties one of the mouths of the Go Home 
River. It is the site of a big summer camp anda 
rendezvous for houseboats. The bluffs are particularly 
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There is a natural 


age for vessels. 


fine. harbor where there is safe anchor- 

Continuing northwards we essayed the passage between 
Chabanal Island and the mainland which is filled with islands 
Although Tababadong knew every mile of the route, it gives the 
explorer, who is not acquainted with this territory, a greater 


pleasure if supplied with good charts. The Canadian Govern- 





AMONG THE RUSHES. ONE OF THE MANY DIVERSITIES OF A REGION OF WONDERS 
ment issues a set of Adruiralty charts of the Great Lakes, and the 
Corps of Engineers of the U. S. War Department also issue 


charts of a Lake Survey, in colors, at a nominal price. Charts 





CANALS HEWN BY NATURE OUT OF SOLID ROCK. 


of Georgian Bay, or any of the Great Lakes, can be purchased 
from the U. S. Engineer Office, Federal Building, Buffalo, New 


York. The Marine and Fisheries Department, Ottawa, publishes 
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permitting the explorer to become the discoverer of new worlds 
of beauty. It is peculiarly enjoyable to sail through 
stretches of uninhabited territory, where the scenery is to 


long 
the 
To one 
whose nervous energy had been exhausted by the cares of busi- 
ness and the artificial 


last degree idyllic, strange, consoling and energizing 


life of a large city 


vitalizing ozone, the freedom and luxury of movement 


the restfulness, the 


aftorded 
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SCORES OF THESE WATERY RETREATS ARE OPEN TO THI 


A LAZY LAGOON 


by a well-equipped craft; the light, color, ; 
of the wilds, will impart physical and 
Running past Spray 


Bock we hugged the 
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THE BASS ROCKS——-ONE OF THE THIRTY THOUSAND ISLAN 


and issued on the 
Here we got stranded on a 


the cook, 


ersed Indian Harbor 
Big David's Bay 
badong and 


wide expanse of 
rock, but Taba- 


Manitowaba, jumped overboard and 





A HUNTING PARTY IN SNIPE ISLANDS 


the Georgian Bay and North Channel Pilot, a book of 365 pages, 
which is revised annually and is issued free to bona fide masters 
of vessels. It is a technical guide to the navigation of the 
steamboat channel. 

But it is the secret canals, in which boats of larger draft than 
ours, cannot enter, that constitute the great charm of this region, 


GEORGIAN BAY HOTEL 


lifted the boat off and into 
Moving onwards to where the islands are thickest, we passed 
Point, Bourke Point and O’Donnell Point 
Thislatter promontory with Moose Point, three milesfurther north, 


enclose between them the mouth of Twelve Mile Bay 


simply pushed deeper water, 


in succession King 


, a Toman 


tic fiord penetrating the mainland The immediate scene is a 
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fresh archipelago of islands, all crowned by the imperishable pine. 

North of Moose Point we reached the finest fishing grounds 
of the Bay and allowed the boat to drift before the south wind 
and got out our fishing tackle. In an hour we had caught 
several small-mouthed bass, some rock bass and a number of 
wall-eyed pike. There are many other kinds of fish in the Bay, 
notably the big lake trout that come inshore in the month of 
October to spawn; and the gigantic sturgeon that are caught in 
nets in Lake Huron. 

As we approached Waubeno Island we steered to the east 
and entered the Moon River Archipelago, exploring the beautiful 
constellation of islands that fill the waters of this tideless sea. 
A labyrinth of blue channels led to beautiful wild gardens of 
sun-clothed hemlock, juniper, balsam, oak and maple. Emerg- 
ing from this region we arrived at the Moon River Falls, a foaming 
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heights of the island which are crowned with a royal growth of 
Along the water’s edge there is a dense growth of wild 
many water lilies. The 


pine. 
rice and there 
beautiful. 

The island itself contains 
granite and forest. The fauna consists of woodpeckers, squirrels, 
chipmunks, hare, the song sparrow and the whip-poor-will 
From the heights of the island are seen a wide panorama of 


are scene is ideally 


about 300 acres of undulating 


islands. 

Leaving our peaceful harbor we sailed past Ellen’s Isle, 
with a glimpse of a landlocked lagoon beyond, covered with 
lacustrine flowers, and crossed open water until Hesperia Island 
was reached, then turning sharply north we entered the natural 
waterway known as the Grand Canal In the extraordinary 
serenity of the scene we recognized the calm Unwattig of the 





IN SIGHT OF THE BELVIDERE. 


cataract of over fifty feet. Here we anchored for the night. 
The Indians, after supper, went ashore and built an immense 
camp fire and made beds of hemlock boughs on which they 
prepared to sleep. 

Next morning found us following the devious waterways 
that form the north channel of Moon Island. The air was fresh 
and invigorating. We crossed lake-like expansions, filled with 
sea grass, the home of the fierce maskinonge, and lily-starred 
bayous, veritable rock-walled aquaria. At times we almost 
touched the mainland, sailing past the entrance of deep fiords 
and bays, with ramifications that run far inland, inviting explor- 
ation. At last we practically circumnavigated Moon Island, 
which is some five miles in length, and sailing due west, arrived 
at the hotel on the southern point of Sans Souci Island. 

The harbor in which we anchored to investigate Sans Souci 
is a beautiful circular expansion of the waters of the Bay having 
The water is about three feet in depth, with a 
The rocky shores slope upward to the 


a narrow inlet. 
bottom of white sand. 


Ojibways. We presently reached the Water Garden, an expan 
sion of the passage between Sans Souci and the mainland, a 
wide bayou filled with floating lilies, adder’s tongue and whis 
pering reeds. The water is only a few feet in depth, lying on a 
bottom of white sand. 
entirely enclose the basin. 

We emerged from the Water Garden by means of a rocky 
canal and, following the trend of the mainland, soon found 
ourselves in the labyrinthine reaches of Spider Bay, a place 
rarely visited, but one of great attractiveness. Here the 
like inflow has spread out into immense reaches, forming myste 
rious lakes connected by hidden channels, conferring a luxurious 
beauty on these remote gardens. The seduction of such retreats 
cannot be comprehended unless one actually visits them. The 
dominant idea is that you have escaped the monster of city 
life—that demon of brick and iron that grinds and digests both 
nerves and soul—and have found rest in a region of leisure and 
sunshine and song and joy. You have been turned loose into 


The shores are precipitous and almost 


river- 
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A VIEW OF THE MAINLAND 
cool glades of the boundless forest; you recline on beds of moss 
and under the singing pines life is once more worth living. 


The trip to Parry Sound, via the inside passage, is full of 
delightful surprises. The South Channel is a maze of strange 
and unexpected conformations of natural terraces, reefs and 
islands that choke the narrow waterway, the most impressive 
being the Devil’s Elbow, where the route takes a semi-circular 
curve, revealing inner bays filled with islets, where the serenity 
seems that of another planet, so fresh and joyous are the impres- 
sions. The ineffable repose and beauty of the 
combined with the fact that it is for the most part 
wilderness, stirs the imagination. 

The Seven Mile Channel and the Two Mile Narrows are in 
places only wide enough to allow the boat to pass through, and, 
again the channel widens to lake-like expansions that embraces 
islands miles in length. 

On Five Mile Bay is an Ojibway village, buried in pine and 
hemlock, and ruled by the patriarchal chief, Papamwawedong, 
a grizzled veteran of ninety. There is another village on Parry 
Island, located opposite to Parry Sound, and still another at 
Hay Bay. 

The Indians plant corn and potatoes and garden produce, 
and in the summer many of them act as guides to tourists 
Twice a year they assemble in the schoolhouse at the upper 
village to receive the Government annuity, which amounts to 
$25 per capita, which, under the treaty, is their allowance for 
lands ceded to the Canadian Government. Papamwawedong 
is an interesting figure at such meetings. Being a civilized 
Indian, as are all of the Band, he wears store clothes and a 
wide-awake straw hat. But the real leader of the Indians on 
such occasions is the Rev. Allan Salt, Indian Methodist mission 
ary to the Parry Island Reservation, who near the 
scene of his former labors. He 
is now superannuated, being 
over eighty years old. 


landscape, 
absolute 


resides 


The Rose Point Swing 
Bridge on the Grand Trunk 
Railway to Depot Harbor, 


just ahead of the Two Mile 
Narrows, is an indication that 
approaching civiliza- 
tion. We pass under the bridge, 
sail past Rose Point, Sloop 
Island, past the town of two 
Parry 


we are 


distinct sections, viz.: 
Harbor, where liquor is sold, 
and Parry Sound, which is the 
We sail 


on, past the elevated plateau, 


prohibition section. 





LITTLE SANS SOUCI. 


UNDER BEETLING ROCKS 


magnihcent 
The Sound 
is as large as Parry Island itself, being nine miles east and west 
and twelve miles north and south. The northern half is filled with 
islands, of Huckleberry, Elizabeth Mowat the 
largest. Piercing in the mainland are deep-reaching fiords, remote 
and beautiful, and away beyond Kill Bear Point there is the still 
more romantic archipelago of the open Bay, dominated by Rose, 
Sandy, Bateau and Franklin Islands. 

The trip to Sandy Island from Sans Souci was a luxurious 
experience. Running along the beautiful Waubeno Channel, 
the islands on either side possessed that alluring enchantment 
that belongs to morning freshness, perfect climate, and calm 
and crystal sea. And the shapes of the rocks were so picturesque 
and the vegetation so fresh and fragrant that we seemed to be 


the Belvidere Hotel, which a 


view of Parry Sound archipelago is to be obtained 


crowned by from 


which and are 


traversing a mysterious garden at the limits of the world, that 
held some entrancing secret. The secret proved to be beautiful 
Sandy Island at the limits of the Channel. 

Sailing towards Sans Souci in the afternoon, the islands that 
filled the Long Sault of Waubeno Channel seemed to float on a 
sea of pearly flame. 

Our voyage to the Western Islands that lie some ten miles 
southwest of Sans Souci was made on a day of crystal clearness 
with a strong breeze from the west. We passed through the 
outlying fringe of reefs that form the outposts of the archipelago, 
avoiding formidable rocks that seemed like strange fantastic 
monsters, reptiles, or sleeping mastodons, whose flanks are washed 
We made North Island, sailed 
it and started for One Tree Island to the south. Long Island 
lies nearly a mile from North Island and is northwest of the 
central group This main group 
islands standing in a circular cluster, close together, enclosing a 

little harbor which 


by the tireless waves. round 


consists of seven small 
entrance 
is at the southeast "corner of 
the cluster. ; 

The 
ideally romantic. 
on both 
Islands and, 


is small, but 
We landed 


Harbor and Crescent 


harbor 


from our granite 
outpost on this tideless sea, the 
solitude was magnificent and 
There the 


rhythm of vast undulations of 


impressive. were 
water, the foaming wave-rush 


through flumes of granite, 
and the 


terious 


chant of those mys- 


voices of the waves 
that seemed an endless litany 
of peace. 











The Great South Bay Cruise 


By ARTHUR FRANKLIN 


P NHERE is no more attractive piece of water in this vicinity 
than Great South Bay, and yachtsmen who own vessels 
of shoal draught, center-board craft,that do not draw with 

2 feet or 30 inches of water, can have 

delightful times cruis- 

; ing there. 

bs If they are careful, 
| . they can navigate 


their board up more than 


i re 
egg? 
i, 





their boats through 
the canals to Quan- 
tuck Bay, thence into 
Great Peconic Bay, 
Little Peconic Bay, 
Gardiners Bay and, 
finally, into Long 
Island Sound. A 
shoal draught yacht 
can start from New 
Harbor and with York 
about thirty miles 
sailing in open waters, 
enter Great South 
Bay and finally get 
back home again 


without having been 
outside, with the ex- 
ception of the few 
miles at the start. 

Great South Bay 
is formed by a long 
sand bar on which the 
surf of the Atlantic breaks. On the north side of the Bay are 
the villages of Long Island which, in the summer time, are filled 
with colonists who take pleasure in sailing on the Bay, bathing 
in its still waters or crossing to the bar and ‘enjoying a battle 
with the surf. There is usually a good breeze to favor the 
sailors but so much depends on knowing the channels, that to be 
successful one must make a constant study of the waters, for 
the shoals are changing all the time. 

To cruise in Great South Bay, starting from Gravesend Bay, 
an owner of a small boat should be careful that the weather 
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is favorable for the start for, after getting outside, the course 
will be about east for twenty-five miles, by Coney Island, 
Manhattan Beach, Rockaway and Long Beach, to Jones’ Inlet 
If caught in a sudden squall on the way, shelter can be found at 
Rockaway Inlet, which is about one-third of the way. 
A life-saving station stands at the eastern side of 
Inlet and then the channel is about northeast, passing between 
East Crow Island and Deep Creek Meadow into the Great Chan- 
nel and onto a wider piece of water known as South Oyster Bay. 
The navigator will have to watch for a few shoal spots but with 
care these may be avoided and generally about 8 to g feet of 
water can be found. In South Oyster Bay the course is about 
east. Five miles furtier is Amityville, the home of the Unqua 
Corinthian Yacht Club. The members of this club are all good 
yachtsmen and understand that hospitality is one of the chief 
characteristics of the sport, so all visitors are made welcome at 
this 


Jones’ 


house. 

From Amityville the course is again east and the channel is 
a good open one to Babylon, about eight miles away, and here 
the Babylon Yacht Club has its headquarters. There is a good 
harbor at Babylon and it is a good town at which stores can 
be replenished. Eight miles further is Bayshore, where the 
Penataquit Corinthian Yacht Club has a fine house. This club 
is one of the best for racing on Great South Bay. Its members 
have regattas every Saturday and have a fleet of fast yachts. 
A ferry runs from Bayshore to Point of Woods, which is about 
twelve miles southeast. Point of Woods is so called because 
there is one clump of trees on the site. There is a colony of 
cottages here with a yacht club house and a church. 

Patchogue is the next town, just two miles away, and then 
comes Sayville, which is thirty-six miles from Jones’ Inlet. The 
course through the Bay then takes the navigator past Bayport, 
Blue Point, where Captain Bill Graham of Ye Anchorage holds 
court. 

Islip comes next to Blue Point, and here the late Captain 
Haff, of Volunteer and other Cup defenders of fame, lived and 
died. His sons live there yet and Captain Clayton Haff, who 
is now a town magnate, will show all visiting yachtsmen the 
sights. Then comes Bellport, the last town on the bay, which 
is not more than a mile wide at this place. A narrow channel 
leads into Moriches Bay, on which are the villages of Centre 
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Eastport and West- 
hampton. Another narrow 
channel runs from Moriches 
Bay into placid Quantuck Bay 

From Quantuck Bay there 
ading into Shinne- 


Moriches, 


is a canal le 
cock Bay,a good piece ot water, 
on the shores of whichare man‘ 
homes Passing by 
Point to 


another 


summer 
Cormorant Canoe 
Place 
leading into Great Peconic Ba\ 
On Peconic Bay are the towns 
of Jamesport, Cutchogue, Mat- 
tituck and Riverhead, which are well worth visiting. Little Pe- 
conic Bay is the next piece of water and from this Gardiners Bay 
can be reached by going either north orsouth of Shelter Island 
Shelter Island 
one of the meccas 


there is canal 


is just across the bay from Greenport and is 


of cruising yachtsmen. Two great hotels 
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extremel' 
salts and tif 


partial to 
the, 
sulmcient 


here are 
; Visiting 
come in numbers 
to warrant it the genial hotel 
men are alwavs read\ to ar- 
ranye a dance Ihe Shelter 
Island Yacht Club ) 


1S Compose u) 


of a number of hospitable per 
sons who are quite willing to 
put up the nautical stranger 


yates This 
with all the 


within their water \ 


delightful resort 


\ N EN 1 1 
= gaiety of its show life is liable 

to lead the feet of the yachts 

man astray from his neat decks to easy chairs and summer 


girls—but that is all in a cruise. 


From Greenport it is a good run through Gardiners Bay, 
Long Beach Point, Orient Point and through Plum Gut into 


the eastern end of Long Island Sound. 


Yacht Club Cruises 


PORT TO PORT JAUNTS ARE A PLEASANT FEATURE OF THE SEASON Ol 
VARIOUS CLUBS—PURELY AN AMERICAN FUNCTION THEIR INFLUENCE IN 
YACHTING HAS BEEN GREAT—THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB CRUISE FIGURES 


PROMINENTLY IN THI 


By ARTHUR F. 


FEATURE,yof the American Yachting season for many 
years has been the cruises of the different clubs. The 
first was that of the New York Yacht Club. The club 

had just been organized with eight members on board the schooner 
Gimcrack, which was anchored off the Battery. The officers 
were elected and it was decided that the fleet should cruise to 
the eastward. This was on the afternoon of July 30, 1844, and 
the fleet in the club at that time 
was Commodore John C. Ste- 
ven’s schooner Gimerack, 25 
tons; Hamilton Wilkes’s Spray ; 
William Edgar’s Cygnet, 45 
John C. Jay’s La Co- 
quille, 27 tons; George L. 
Schuyler’s Dream; James M. 
Waterbury’s Minna; 
B. Rollins’s Petrel; and James 
Rogers’s Ida. 

The start was on Friday, 
August 2d, and all the yachts 
in the Club with the excep- 
tion of Ida took part in the 
They went as far as 
Newport, stopping at Hunt- 
ington, New Haven, Gardiner’s 
Bay, Oyster Pond, now Orient 
Point,andthen Newport. This 
last place was reached on Mon- 
day, August sth, in the afternoon, and after remaining in port 
until the following Saturday, the fleet returned to New York. 

This began the cruising. There has been a cruise each year 
since then with the exception of the two years in the course of 
the war of the rebellion and in 1898. At times, particularly 
during a cup race year, the cruising fleet has numbered more 


tons; 


George 


cruise. 





SACHEM——FOR MER LARCH MONT FLAGSHIP. 


TRADITIONS OF THAT ORGANIZATION—OTHER CRUISES 


ALDRIDGE 


than 300 vessels, some of them almost large enough to carry the 
first flagship, the Gimcrack, on their davits 

Newport, when the first fleet arrived there, was nothing but 

a small whaling town, but the yachtsmen at once saw the advan- 

tages it possessed as a harbor and as a place for summer dwel- 

lings and they purchased property there, so that the beginning 

of cruising was closely associated with the beginning of Newport 
as 1t 18s now 


' 


Nearly every year the fleet 


starts from this end of the 
Sound and goes to Morris Cove, 
the entrance to New Haven, 


New London, Newport, then to 
Vineyard Haven and back to 
Newport Off Newport the 
yachts sail for the Astor Cups, 
one for sloops and yawls and 
and one for 
the King’s Cup, for which all 
racing yachts are 


also for schooners: 


in one class. 
This programme has been 
Once the fleet tried 
the harbor and 
Long Island but 
storms interfered. At times 
the start has been made from 
New London and the fleet has 
gone thence around Cape Cod 
to Marblehead or Bar Harbor. New Bedford used to be visited 
regularly but of late years the yachtsmen have cut that port 
out of the programme chiefly because it is so difficult to take a 
big yacht through Vineyard Sound, between the islands and across 
Buzzards Bay. Shelter Island too has been dropped because it 
is a hard place for a big yacht to reach, and the last time 


varied. 
to go down 
around 
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Shelter Island was visited, in 1899, the big boats, like the 
Columbia and Defender, which were the attraction that year 
on account of the coming of Shamrock I., had to anchor well 
out in Gardiner’s Bay. 

These trips combine racing and cruising. Yachtsmen who 
have vessels that are credited with good speed take part in the 
races from port to port, and as a result, very often more than fifty 
vessels, ranging in size from the 30-foot sloop to the big auxiliary 
like Atlantic, will cross the starting line. The committee in 
charge of the racing arranges a race for each class, and regular 
prizes are offered for each squadron run. In addition to these 
prizes special cups are offered by the flag officers. There will 
be cups for all schooners in one class and for all sloops in one 
class each day, the big yachts allowing full time to the smaller 
ones. There will also be special prizes for sloop and schooner 
winning the most runs during the cruise, so that a yachtsman 
with a fast boat like Effort or Queen, can with a fair amount 
of luck win many trophies. These races not being over 
a set course, that is not starting and finishing in the same place 
and just going around a 30 mile triangle, give the owner a chance 
to show his skill as a navigator and as a student of tides. It is 
no uncommon thing when going through the Sound to see the 
racing fleet split into three divisions, particularly on a day when 
the wind is light. One lot will hug the north shore, perhaps, 
to take advantage of a tide that is setting to the eastward. 
Another will be well out in the middle of the Sound, but in such 
a position that if a wind comes from the north or the south shore 
the yachts can quickly get to it, and the third division will be 
under the south shore getting the puffs that come off Long 
Island, but perhaps having to stem a head tide, so that the 
advantage is not great. Everything in a race like this is taken 
into consideration and the successful yachtsman, on a light day, 
is the one who carefully studies the tides so that he can sail with 
a fair tide to a certain point, 
and then by standing off shore 
or in shore, as the case may 
be, get the benefit of the 
change. He must also be 
familiar with the shifts and 
changes of the winds and be 
able to take advantage of a 
variation quickly when it 
comes. : 

It is rather a pleasing co- 
incidence that the start of this 
year’s big cruise is to be made 
off Glen Cove. Station No. 10 





START OF CRUISING SCHOONERS OFF NEWPORT. 


is there. This house once stood at Elysian Fields, Hoboken, 
and was the first home that the New York Yacht Club owned. 
The regattas of the club used to be started from that house 
and the yachts would race down the River to the Lower Bay and 
back. Gradually commerce crowded the river,so the club moved 
to Staten Island and later gave up its first structure, and took 
a house in town. It afterward established stations at all the 
principal harbors along the coast. The old house that stood 
for so long at Hoboken was secured by the club a few years ago, 
and a few members paid the expenses of transporting it to 
Glen Cove. 

The Commodore issues orders for the fleet to rendezvous at 
a designated point on a certain date. This year it will be on 
Thursday, August 8th, and yachts, big and small, will head up 
and down the Sound for Glen Cove. There are sloops with tower- 
ing single masts, schooners that spread a smother of canvas, 
big auxiliaries that can sail or proceed under power, large steam 
yachts and power boats, small and comfortable, that chunk 
along and add gayety to the scene. 

The Commodore arrives on his steam yacht,and as the anchor 
plunges into the sea a gun is fired as a salute to the assembled 
yachtsmen, and at once guns boom from each vessel in the fleet. 
The great peace squadron has been formed and the Commodore 
has arrived to command. 

Everything is run with strict naval discipline. The fleet cap- 
tain on the flagship sets a signal inviting the commanders to meet 
on the flagship. At the appointed time gigs, cutters and 
launches are lowered, the captains reach the side of the flag- 
ship and wait their turn to go on board while the shrill boat- 
swains whistle pipes, each one as he climbs the gangway. 

The plans for the cruise are submitted to the captains. 
They approve. The meeting is over and for a time they remain 
on board and talk yacht and then return to their own boats to 

think about the coming races. 


There is a sunset gun, the 
band plays Columbia as the 
boatswain slowly lowers the 


Stars and Stripes, and then the 
night signals twinkle out from 
each boat. 

The racing yachtsman 
out bright and early the next 
morning. He has to make 
sure that everything is ship- 
shape for the contest and he 
personally sees that the sails 
are properly set. Breakfast is 


is 
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an early meal and usually over before colors, when, on a signal 
from the flagship, flags are set on ail yachts with proper cere- 
monies. At this signal the regatta committee gets busy and 
moves out to the line from which the yachts are to be started 
an hour later. The boats are sent off in divisions asin a regu- 
lar regatta. The racing craft have plenty of room to manoeu- 
vre; those that are not taking part in the contests get as near 
the line as possible and when the racers are off they follow along 
the same course. 

Morris Cove is to be the first stopping place this year. The 
next day the run will be to New London where the fleet usually 
remains at anchor over Sunday, when all the vessels dress ship. 

Newport, as usual is to be the next place and by the time 
this port is made the fleet, in command of Commodore Vander- 
bilt, will number more than 200 vessels. Yachts that usually 
keep north of Cape Cod sail around the Cape and join either at 
New London or Newport. Newport harbor’s entrance is marked 
by the grim old lightship at Brenton Reef, by Whale Rock and 
Beaver Tail lights that are to the west of the channel, and a light 
on Castle Hill on the east side. Off to the southwest, seven miles 
away, is Point Judith. Castle Hill is always crowded with sight- 
seers and in the harbor many small craft with gay parties on 
board greet the visitors. The cottage colony at Newport 
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cruise was all that he cared to make so the other runs were never 
very successful. The Larchmont Club used to go as far as 
Shelter Island but never any farther because it seemed to be 
impossible to get the yachtsmen away from the fair attractions 
at that resort. The Atlantic Yacht Club used to cruise on 
the Sound too and there have been good turn-outs of the yachts 
of the Club and the racing has been very good It was during 
Commodore Adams’ leadership that ocean racing was revived. 
Prizes were offered for a race from Shelter Island back to Sea 
Gate and four schooners and three sloops started. The four 
schooners finished with only five minutes between the first 
and the last. When Commodore Robert E. Tod succeeded 
Commodore Adams, he offered prizes for races over ocean 
courses that furnished some rattling good contests and really 
inspired the German Emperor to offer his cup for the race 
across the ocean. 

One year the Larchmont and Atlantic Clubs cruised together 
and so mustered a large fleet. It was during that cruise that the 
Larchmont officials decided that it would be better to stay at 
home and do something to attract the yachts to Larchmont. 
It was arranged that a week of racing should be given off Larch- 
mont during July and many prizes were offered. The plan was 
very carefully worked out, and now Larchmont’s Race Week 
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arranges special entertainments for the yachtsmen, and the 
season at that resort is at its height when the fleet gets there. 

After two days racing off Newport, the fleet goes on to Vine- 
yard Haven, if last year’s programme is carried out. A rest up 
of one day will be made there and then the boats will return to 
Newport and disband. 

In 1891 and again a few years ago the cruise was around the 
Cape to the Eastern Yacht Club house at Marblehead. In 1891 
the start was made from Vineyard Haven early in the morning 
and that night the fleet was at anchor after a glorious run to 
Marblehead harbor. Commodore J. Pierpont Morgan offered 
prizes for a race from Vineyard Haven to Bar Harbor. These 
yachts started on Saturday morning and the winners reached 
the finishing line late on Sunday night. Then after a few 
days racing off Bar Harbor, the fleet disbanded. 

When James Gordon Bennett was Commodore, he offered the 
Cape May and Brenton’s Reef Challenge Cups and the first races 
for these events were started at the close of the cruise. These 
cups have been sailed for many times since then. 

Other clubs have had cruises, and at one time it was the thing 
for every organization to arrange a cruise some time during the 
summer season. Nearly every owner of a good sized yacht, 
however, was a member of the New York Yacht Club and one 


is one of the best features of the yachting season, In the 
six days racing there last summer, there were more than 350 
starters. There were three open regattas and on the other 
days series races were sailed. This year, Race Week will begin 
on Saturday, July 2oth. 

In 1906 the Atlantic, Seawanhaka-Corinthian and Corinthian 
Yacht Clubs of Philadelphia had a combined cruise. The 
fleet went as far as Newport and disbanded there. The At- 
lantic Club which has cruised annually for many years has 
given up the outing this year, and instead, will have some 
special racing off Sea Gate. 

The Brooklyn Yacht Club, the oldest on New York Harbor, 
has a cruise for small yachts each year, and last summer went 
through Long Island Sound visiting nearly every yacht club 
that could be found. This year, the fleet will go to Jamestown, 
starting in July and stopping at the Delaware Capes on the way 
down the Coast. 

The American Power Boat Association and the Motor Boat 
Club of America have arranged to cruise to Jamestown in August, 
and the power boats will go through the Raritan Canal, down the 
Delaware River to Delaware City, and thence through the Dela- 
ware and Chesapeake Canal to Chesapeake Bay and down to 
Hampton Roads. 
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The Ships Graveyard 
at Perth Amboy 
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HE origin of the little cruise was due to numbering among 
my acquaintances two discontented owners; one had an 
automobile and wished for a launch, the other had 
a launch and wished for an automobile. 
With the two respective owners in this 
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unsettled state of mind, it was only a mat- 
ter of making them acquainted. They quickly 
did the rest. 

A man takes a risk acting as a go-between 
in a trade on a strictly amateur basis and 
this was exception. The launch was 
satisfactory, the automobile was not and the 
faults of the latter developed at the custom- 
ary out in the country 
places, miles away from the 
repair men. This was lucky 
for me as I am sure my 
name was coupled with the 
comments on automobiles in 
general and this one in par- 
ticular. 

The 
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The Occasional Canal boat 
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River on one side, bluff on 
the other 










boat lived at Philadelphia 
and my troubles were not 
ended. ‘If not too much 
trouble would you find some one to bring the boat over?’ 
After being partially responsible for getting the boat 
on his hands the least I could do was to see that it 
was put into his possession, so the usual inquiries were 
started in the usual channels, through them arranging 
with an A. B., who also thoroughly understood running 
this particular type of engine to take the boat ‘to 
destination. While closing the arrangements with him, I 
decided to go all or part of the way with the craft and so had him 
notify me when things were ready. The trial trip of the launch 
had ended at the Columbia Yacht Club so the start was from 
this point. Early one morning, in the latter part of April, we left 
moorings and dropped down the Hudson. We steered a course 
inside of Bedloes Island, across the Jersey flats, and past 





Entering a lock 


At Millstone the group of rocks known as Oyster Island 


that about of 
southwest of Bedloes. This island is covered 
at high tide and is about the only spot to be 


lies three - quarters a mile 





avoided on the ‘‘flats’’; heading for Con- 
stable’s Hook, we entered Kill Von Kull. 
Remembering the flats to the north of 
Shooter Island on which I had been ma- 
rooned, one hot day in a sail-boat, I steered 
through the regular channel on the Staten 


Island side. From this on the trip was quiet. 
We had plenty of water the entire length of 
the Arthur Kill, the only shoal being, just below Rossville, where 
of course, the channel is distinctly buoyed. 

Running close to the shore made the speed seem greater, the 
time shorter and the trip more interesting, perhaps, than it 
would have been on the route down the Lower Bay on the other 
side of Staten Island. 

Passing Tottenville we steered due west into the mout 
the Raritan River. At Perth Amboy we viewed the ship’s 
graveyard. Here a miscellany of old ferry Hudson 
River and excursion craft, water-logged and obsolete, and an 
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boats, 





occasional square-rigger, are being dismantled. What melan- 
choly reflections the sight of them compels—but that’s another 
story. 

The Raritan is a more or less sinuous waterway of 
many “‘deeps and shoals.” Our launch made her first 
involuntary, yet gradual halt on one of these hidden 


sloping mud banks. But a few vigorous turns of the screw 
brought us into deep water again, lucky turns we regarded them. 
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“€anal ovarfiaw into a creek 


As on other rivers of the same type one may here judge of 
the shoal spots by noting the formation of the banks, the deepest 
water being close to the shore against which the current strikes, 
while the shoals make on the points. But infallible judgment 
is impossible, as any river man will tell you. 

Past a long line of brick yards and brick schooners at Sayer- 
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ville the river continues through a flat country, with an occa- 
sional bluff, until New Brunswick, the entrance of the Delaware 
and the Raritan Canal, is reached. At the first lock is the office 
where the permit for navigating the waterway must be obtained 
In our case the charge was $5.00. After showing the permit 
to the first lock-tender, it need not be produced again until it 
is turned in at Bordentown, the other end of the canal. 

We reached » bell 
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makes it at the present writing 
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for the night it 
is best to put plenty of fenders out, as there 
are some fairly large steam freighters passing 
through the canal which, although not as 
big as ocean liners, throw quite a wash. The 
boat looked more inviting than the best hotel 
even if there was a lack of pillows and covers, 
and we passed the night aboard. The absence 
of comfort may have been the cause of the 
early start the next morning and an admittedly 
‘dopey’ state of mind for an hour or so but 
there was no complaint. 

Five locks are encountered at the start then 
comes a level stretch of 10 miles. At the next 
lock the navigator enters a 13% mile level 
which brings him to Trenton. From Trenton 
to Bordentown he changes levels six times. 
The lock tenders were prompt as a rule so only 
in a few cases was it necessary to shut down the 
engines, until Trenton was reached, then came 
the delays. After about an hours’ wait for a 
freight train stalled on the bridge, they let the 
accumulation of canal boats and launch 
through and what was the only possible un- 
pleasant feature of the cruise was over. 

With the lock at Bordentown, the canal 
ended and the launch was in the Delaware 
River. 

It was now only a case of plugging along, but 
by the time Bristol was reached it was growing 
dark and a regular East River tide was running 
up, so the boat was run into the waterworks 
dock and made fast. The hunt for a restaurant 
discovered a chop house that was worth the 
trouble, and then another night was put in on 
the boat. Once more the lack of ease caused 
an early start and the tide this time was 
favorable. 

This trip was continued past Philadelphia, 
and the League Island Navy Yard. Just 
below this point are some shoals and the 
launch found one in cutting across to 
take advantage of the tide and, as the 
bottom was hard, it was some little work 
getting off. Around Tinicum Island into 
the cove at Essington and the launch was 
at its new home. 
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knowledge of human na 
ture that I acquired 
When we left New York, we laid in “484 
provisions for two days, having heard \\3 
that there would be no difficulty at ' 
all in foraging off the country through —» 
which we were to pass 

We had an oil stove on board, and 
all sorts of prepared food which just needed 
to be “‘ warmed over’”’ before serving. TFhere was 
nothing that we really had to cook. Just a little 
warming and then a feast for a king. It mav be 
that we were not experienced at “warming” 
things for on the morning of the first day we 
began to forage for food that some one else had 
cooked, and upon relating our woes to a house 
wife somewhere alongthe Arthur Kill, she smiled 
pitvingly 

“Them ‘just warm over things’,’”’ she said, 
‘is a snare for born fools. ‘Just warmed over’ 
means to het a thing and het it good and hard 
Anyway you men can’t live on the truck you've 
been eatin’; you'll go home to your wives and 
mamas as lean as shad.”’ 

Whereupon she boiled us a dozen eggs, 
brought out a tremendous piece of corned beef, 
three apple pies and a sponge cake and sent us 
on our way. The price of prepared foods of 
substantial nature were up all along the route 
after we passed, and I am sure that next to a 
good cook the foraging scheme is without equal. 

But I was speaking of human nature. That 
came in the process of acquiring grub off the 
land, so to speak. Once, down near the end of 
the Raritan I went to a farm house to buy a 
spring chicken, well done. A motherly woman 
answered my knock, and after seeing me, slipped a 
chain bolt on the doorand talked through the crack. 

‘Beggin’ agin’,”’ she said. ‘‘Why don't you 
tramps ever work? You look honest and in- 
dustrious, too. Now go on, go away from here 
or I'll set the dogs on you.”’ . 

“But I’m not a tramp,”’ I expostulated, ‘‘and 
I came here to buy something, if you ll cook it 
for me.”’ 

But not having waited to hear my last 
words the good woman shut the door, and 
the next instant I heard her calling ‘‘the 
dogs.”’ We visited probably twenty farm 
houses along our route, and encountered 
twenty different temperaments and degrees 
of kindliness anddownright meanness. But 
it paid,in increased knowledge of my fellow 
beings. 











THE MILWAUKEE FLYER MENDOTA. 


By J. M. 


T the head of Lake Michigan among a cluster of islands 
that are scattered between the northern end of the 
Michigan peninsula and the Canadian shores, the most 

noted is one known to history and sport as Mackinac Island. 
Here, in the olden days, when the West was still a great hunting 
ground for the red skins and only an occasional daring trapper 
and hunter braved the wilderness and the savages, was the meet- 
ing place of the representatives of the great fur houses of the 
East, whether of Canada or New Amsterdam and the hunters 
and semi-civilized Indian tribes of the West. The British forti- 
fied it and kept a garrison there to protect its fur merchants and 
on this abrupt bit of land rising out of the blue waters of Lake 
Michigan all the great fur trading of the West was done. 

To-day, Mackinac is a summer resort which jumped into 
fame as a sporting resort when the Chicago Yacht Club elected 
to race its fleet of pleasure craft in the longest fresh water sailing 
race in the world. The fame of the spot, its legends and beauty 
made the big cruising event a tremendous success from the 
start. Its sporting qualifications produced a world wide in- 
terest which developed when the Chicago Yacht Club, with 
characteristic sportsmanship, opened the race to all the clubs 
on the Great Lakes and offered one of the handsomest trophies 
in existence for a perma- 
nent challenge cup, to be 
sailed for annually from 
the port of Chicago. 
The lead of the Chicago 
Yacht Club was followed 
by the power boat men and 
now the Columbia Yacht 
Club has an annual power 
boat race to Mackinac which 
is scheduled to start the 
same day as the Chicago 
race. 

This year Mackinac was 
to have been the objective 
of a stirring motor boat 
race, between the winner 
of the Columbia Yacht Club race to this island and of the power 
boat ocean race from New Rochelle to Marblehead. Arrange- 
ments were in process of completion when the project was de- 
clared off. The Columbia Yacht Club contest remains, however. 





A WESTERN CRUISING RACER. 


The Mackinac 
Cruising Race 
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MACKINAC HARBOR, 





BILL POSTER OF CHICAGO. 


But one race has been arranged that will eclipse in point of 
local and sailing interest any but the big Mackinac Cup Race, 
and that is the match between U..J. Herrmann’s Bill Poster and 
Commodore E. P. Vilas’ Mendota, the former of Chicago, the 
latter of Milwaukee. 

Bill Poster and Mendota are restricted 21-footers of the Sir 
Thomas Lipton cup competition. They fought out a keen 
battle last summer in the race for the Lipton Cup and both 
proved themselves good heavy weather boats. But both 
showed that they wanted a wholesail breeze and that they could 
carry their canvas when some of the light weather boats were 
putting in tucks as fast as they could tie in the reef points. 

Bill Poster won the second honors from Cherry Circle in a 
most exciting contest, the position of these two boats at the 
finish of the last day’s racing deciding just to which one would 
go the premier honors while Mendota was well up and in position 
to be a contender. How Cherry Circle managed to save her 
percentage in the race is well remembered by those who watched 
the struggle, the wind dropping just in time to allow George 
Peare to float, the light weather Chicago Athletic Club candidate, 
to the finish line in time to beat Raven out of the position that, 
meant a tie for first place with Bill Poster, or a victory. After 
the race the usual fanning 
matches brought out the 
discussion of the relative 
merits of the boats and this 
followed for months until 
at last the challenge was 
made and accepted for a 
race between Mendota and 
Bill Poster from Chicago to 
Mackinac and return with- 
out stopping at the is- 
land. 

The frequent assertion 
that Lipton 21-footers are 
not good cruising boats 
and therefore fail short 
of the requirements of 


the class—added to the fuel and had its effects in pro- 
moting the match. Both “Sport’’ Herrmann and Commo- 
dore Vilas’ skipper, Eddie Sanger of Milwaukee, are firm 
believers in the seaworthiness of these little swift sailing 
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boats and certainly no better test could be had of their quality 
than in a race of nearly seven hundred miles under all sailing 
conditions and in waters that are notoriously full of dangers. 
Mackinac Straits are a perfect trap with their ever shifting shoals 
and deadly reefs, their currents and peculiar wind conditions. Of 
course under ordinary conditions, when wind and weather can 
be chosen to suit, the Straits are an ideal cruising place for 
their scenic beauty is great, but when time presses, and a desper- 
ately contested race is on, they become a source of danger to 
any craft. The channel narrow that the steamers that 
flock through it, frequently on a bright night resemble street 
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carried light canvas most of the way and made remarkable time, 
averaging ten miles an hour for the whole trip. The second 
season proved disastrous and heavy contrary winds sent all 
but the stoutest boats and gamest skippers to the havens of the 
coast. The last race was a combination of both light weather 
and squalls following each other in quick succession 

If the weather conditions are severe the 21-footers will have 
a chance to prove the quality of their mettle. The race between 
these two boats is doubly interesting because one, Mendota, is a 
representative of the better type of these boats as exemplified 
by La Rita, Sprite and Yo San 


The other is a pronounced freak 





Copyright, 1905, W. H. Gardiner MACKINAC HARBOR, 
cars on a busy thoroughfare, the procession seeming endless. 
Through this channel the sailing yachts must make their way 
with shifting uncertain winds, made mad as March hares by 
jutting headlands and deep cuts between the islands, with cur- 
rents that sweep you off your course and drive you on reefs 


too often uncharted and shifted by the winter ice. With a 
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THE DESTINATION OF THE 350 MILE CRUISI 


FROM CHICAGO 


development of the class with its great flat overhangs and tre 
mendous beam. Both stand up well to stiff winds and both have 
gone weil with a moderate sea, but neither has had a real test 
under strenuous weather conditions, such as they are likely to 
run into up north or for that matter, anywhere on the course. 

The Mackinac course as logged on the steamship route meas- 
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rival ahead, or pressing close behind, there is no seeking of the 
sheltering lea of an island or the windless passages for a rest 
when it blows, but the skipper must press on and on to the end, 
until the winning goal is passed or disaster piles him upon the 
reefs. It is a splendid game but it is a risky one for boats of 
any type. 

Of course there is the possibility that for the entire trip 
fair weather and light winds will prevail, but the experience of 
the past shows this to be unlikely. The first race was favored 
with fresh southwesterly winds that favored the yachts all the 
way even if it did pile up a nasty cross sea in the Straits. They 
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The two 21-footers will sail to Mackina« 
harbor, turn a buoy off the anchorage and start right back so 
that the actual 
sporty a 
the 


ures 331 nautical miles 
course as charted will miles, as 
wind jammer can 
hazards of the course, as a golfer might sa\ 
The Mackinac Cup Race of the 


season promises unusual interest in itself and 
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race as any ask for, especially when 
, are considered. 


Yacht Club 


great plans are 


Chicago this 

Outside entries will be 

according to advance information received from the yachting 

centers of the west and the example of Hussar II., the first boat 
(Continued on page 54.) 


being made for the event. numerous, 
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The Edna’s Last Run 


By T. JENKINS HAINS 


Concluded—CHAPTER X. 

Y using up all the spare blocks and sheaves aboard, we 
finally managed to get the steel jibstay to the windlass 
and hove it down. Then came the forestay, and that in 

turn, was hovein. It took us until three o’clock in the afternoon 
of the next day—thirty more hours of hard work—to get these 
lines taut, for it must be understood that we could not work fast 
while holding on and dodging the crests that broke over us con- 
tinually. We managed to get the throat halyards to the bowsprit, 
and by some stout heaving succeeded in getting the broken spar 
on deck, where the ends of the steel rigging were unshackled and 
the heavy steel bobstay brought forward again. Onto the 
bight of the bobstay we made fast a heavy hemp strap. Then 
we led the steel line over the stem, making it fast with wire- 
seizing stuff to the iron strap of the bowsprit, which was still 
intact. Onto this we rigged a powerful tackle and luff, and by 
dint of heaving soon had a stout headstay on the mast. When 
we were through that night we were too tired to sit up. The 
sea was still running as bad as before, but the wind was slacking, 
blowing no more than a gale from the west nor’west. Deep in our 
hearts we craved rest—we longed for peace. We were tired out. 

I had only our dead reckoning to go by. Anton had steered 
pretty close to the course I had given him, and, by figuring as 
close as possible, I found we were about four hundred miles or 
a little more to the eastward of Cape Romain. The Bermudas 
were the nearest land to the north’ard. Too exhausted for 
further effort we rested for a start at daylight the next day. 
The broken rudder had been fixed after a fashion, and we hoped 
it might stand such a strain as we might expect in moderate 
weather. I spent an hour in my bunk poring over the only 
chart we had aboard, and I took the sextant out and adjusted 
it carefully, intending to take a sight if the morning should 
prove to be clear. 

By eight bells that night it began to blow heavily again and 
we decided to make a drag of the bowsprit that she might head 
the sea better. The anchor had been cleared from the wreck 
of this spar, but, in spite of the drags upon it, she pulled it so 
fast astern that even with the piece of the mainsail on her she 
would not head the sea enough to keep it from coming over. 
A bridle was bent to the spar, and, after some trouble, we got 
it overboard well out toward the anchor. The weight of the 
iron kept it well below the surface, but,even with all the fenders, 
with the fifteen feet of spar ten inches across pulling sideways, 
the Edna would not head the sea. She would take the heaviest 
almost broadside on and they would smash over her and fill the 
cockpit full, the cabin doors being the only things to save her 
from the bottom. It was disheartening for, except for her 
faulty build, she was the strongest vessel for her size that I had 
ever seen. But she was too short and too deep and was more 
like a barrel in a seaway. After watching her and hoping that 
she would ride out the night in safety, provided there were no 
complications or accidents, we bailed and pumped and went 
below and rested. 

“We will kill the mascot to-morrow,’’ I said to Anton; 
‘“‘she cannot be fed, and death will be merciful compared with 


starvation.’ 

My wife heard this and for the first time broke down, crying 
for the dog. Such is the strangeness of women! Here a straying 
dog had eaten the last of our meat, but, instead of calling male- 
dictions upon the cur’s head for the consequent misery she was 
sorry beyond expression that its life was in danger. 

The dog was spared. 

We had spirits aboard, but we found that only the smallest 


amount of them could be used. A drink of whisky was worse 
than nothing at all, even when we were utterly exhausted. The 
reaction from the slight stimulous was so great that we had 
not tasted alcohol for two days. 

In spite of the tremendous motion, for the Edna plunged 
and rolled more this night than ever before, I rested a little. 
Anton had not slept a wink, and my wife was completely 
exhausted. I saw that if we did not soon get in sight of some 
vessel, she would collapse. For five days she had practically 
eaten nothing, except raw eggs, and for the last two days 
she had been unable to leave her bunk. We went on deck at 
the first gray of dawn and determined to make a run for the 
Islands. 

The wind had shifted to the northeast and the sky was 
partly clear. It looked as if we were to have some decent 
weather at last, and we went to work shivering and cold, but 
hopeful and convinced that the worst was over. We started 
the mainsail and cut loose from our drag, getting the anchor 
on deck with difficulty. The floating spar threatened to go 
through our side, but we managed to keep clear. The fenders 
had been squeezed out of shape and were burst, showing the 
strain put upon them. The anchor was made fast, and I went 
aft to swing her off to southwest for Nassau. But the rudder 
stock had gone during the night. The Edna was helpless. 

Anton came aft and looked at me, and I looked at him. 
There seemed to be something ominous about the craft. There 
we were hundreds of miles from land, without water, and the 
rudder had gone back on us at the last minute when we thought 
we were safe. But sailors do not.spend much time in idle 
speculation. It was life or death then, and we must get hold 
of that rudder. We were far out of the course of ships, and we 
must get way on the craft. 

We toiled sullenly for hours without thought of the hunger 
pains, and the sun rose and shone, making a fine day. The 
wind was brisk but not hard, and the great sea was getting 
lazy, rolling slower and slower. My wife staggered up the 
companionway to get a glimpse of the sea and some air. She 
noticed that we were no longer careful of the cabin door. She 
came on deck and watched us toiling and then looked to the 
eastward. 

‘What is that?’’ she suddenly asked. 

We followed the direction of her gaze and saw a tiny speck. 

‘Tops ‘ls,’ said Anton and I in a breath, and bent to our 
work again. _ 

“It is,’’ said she; ‘it is, indeed, the topsails of a large schooner, 
and she is heading this way.”’ 

It might be supposed that the sight of a vessel would have 


interested us more than anything else in our condition at that 


time, but this was strangely not the case. We toiled on at the 
broken rudder and it was only now and then that I looked at the 
rising topsails and then at thecompass. The tiny speck seemed not 
to change its bearing to any extent, and, as this was a sure sign 
that the schooner was heading towards us, we began to watch 
her more closely. 

My wife was getting very anxious. I saw that it would be 
necessary to get her aboard of some large vessel as soon as possible 
for she was very weak. Yet, I did not want to raise hopes of 
getting picked up by a schooner, for without steering way on us 
she might easily pass within a couple of miles and not see us. 
We were a very small speck and a short distance off would be 
out of sight behind the rolling sea, except when rising on a crest. 
Shipwrecked men can always see the large vessel approaching, 
for she is high out of the water. 
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‘Shall I pack my trunk?’ asked my wife. 

The question came so suddenly that I burst out laughing. 

“Wait until she sees us first,’’ I answered; ‘don’t count too 
much on a schooner.”’ 

It was nine o'clock in the morning, and we had worked since 
half-past five. We were getting weak and needed something 
to stay the empty feeling inside. All our stores had been under 
water for three days or more, and the poisonous creosote and 
lime wash used in the bilge had not improved them. However, 
we finally managed to get a cup 
of flour paste apiece. Then 
we went to work on the rudder 
with new energy. 

Over the side the water was 
clear as a crystal. The swaying 
fin of the broken rudder could 
be seen as distinctly seven feet 
under water as at the surface. 
Several small fish came close 
enough for us to make frantic 
but ineffectual passes at them. 

At half-past ten we had rig- 
ged a Spanish windlass upon the 
broken rudder stock and had a 
fast hold on it. I breathed a 
sigh of relief. 

‘Get all the rags we canon 
her,’’ I said to Anton; ,“‘ we've 
a long run ahead.” 

‘“‘Aye, aye, sir,”’ said the 
sailor; ‘‘we’ll make it all right. 
I just looked below and she 
don’t get so much water in her. 
Not more’n a couple of foot since 
morning. She don’t get much 
leak.”’ It was a cheering lie. 

Neither of us had the least 
idea of leaving the Edna, but, 
long before, I had determined 
to put my wife aboard that 
schooner or break something in 
trying. 

Suddenly I noticed the 
schooner haul her wind and head 
to the northward. I saw that 
she was going to pass us a good 
three miles away, and not to 
see us after all. But we had the 
boat now under control, at least 
partly, for while she would luff 
to, even with the mainsail 
double-reefed, we could keep 
fair steering way on her by 
slacking the main sheet and 
watching her carefully. The 
changing of the _ schooner’s ol 
course had a depressing effect 
upon my wife, but I soon assured her that with the wind 
blowing as it was, I could put the Edna under the vessel’s 
bow, as we had many miles’ start of her. While we sailed or 
drifted along to cross her course, we noticed that the schooner 
changed her course again and suddenly dropped her topsails. 
She was rising fast, and her black hull was plainly visible. 
Then we saw her main sail lowered, followed by her mizzen. 

‘Ts it going to blow some more, den?’’ asked Anton. ‘‘ Poor 
Sammy; he ought to be with us now.” 

This was the first time Anton had shown what he was think- 
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ing strongly of, and we all spoke feelingly of our lost shipmate. 
But the schooner was not reefing. She was slowing down, and 
it was easy to hold across her bow. We soon saw that she was 
a four-master, and running light, but coming along before the 
northeast wind very slowly. We could not understand right 
away why she had lowered nearly all her canvas. We hardly 
dared to think she would lower away everything on sighting us. 

After an hour more we were close to her, and we set the ensign 
in the rigging with the union down. Something came up in 
my throat when I saw the bit of 
bunting floating there, stretched 
out flat in the wind at half mast, 
showing the signal so much 
dreaded. It seemed like the 
signal of lost hope—the end of 


all. But my wife must have 
help soon, and we must have 
food and water. There was no 
other way. A little before noon 


the schooner came close to us, 
and I soon saw that we were 
sighted. She was drifting along 
a couple of knots an hour, and 
then we realized that she had 
lowered all her canvas, except 
her head sails, on sighting us, 
to show that she would stand 
by We drew close under her 
jibboom. How huge and high 
she looked, towering over the 
little yacht! 

“Haul down the mainsail,’ 
I commanded, and waited for 
her to come alongside 

‘You may pack your trunk 
now,’ I said to my wife, and, in 
spite of her weakness, she started 
below to do so. 

“Go below and help Mrs. 
Hains,”’ I cried to Anton, and 
in a few moments he was hard 
at work getting a few clothes 
stowed in a small steamer trunk. 

William Tanner was painted 
upon the towering bow which 
rose above us. ‘‘ Tanner ahoy,”’ 
I bawled. 

A line of heads were already 
along the rail and a man stood 
upon her forecastle head. 

“We'll stand by you,” he 
roared out in reply 

“Will you take a passenger 
aboard,” I yelled. 

‘All right, come alongside,”’ 
came the answer. 

This was easier said than 
done. ~I shouted for them to lower their small boat, but they 
were evidently afraid of the heavy sea and would not risk it. 
I explained that it would be difficult to get alongside in the 
yacht, but, as they decided that that was the only way, we 
hoisted a bit of the mainsail and ran down to her again, getting 
her hawser and being hove against her with a crash that threw 
us off our feet and stove in our port rail. 

Ready hands on deck passed a three-inch new line, and I 
finally caught it. ‘‘Come,”’ I called to my wife. 

She was hardly able to stand, even with my arm 
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about her, but I finally passed the line under her arms. 

It was a great height above us, and the vessels were rolling 
and plunging, though making no headway. 

‘‘What shall I do?’’ whispered my wife. 

“Hold your arms down tight to your sides and shut your 
eyes,” I said, and called to the five men above to hoist away. 
In an instant I saw a streak of flying skirts going through the 
air, and a moment later strong hands grasped her and hoisted 
her on deck. 

It was as if that line was fast to a ton of metal resting on my 
breast and they had lifted it. 

‘“‘Now,” I said, ‘‘we can take our time and get things 
straightened out.” 

‘“We don’t get much left to straighten, den,’’ said Anton. 

‘‘Come aboard, quick!’’ yelled the captain of the schooner 
above; ‘‘I will tow you as far as we go.”’ 

What, tow us? Well, that was an idea worth considering. 
I thought of the broken rudder, the wrecked bowsprit. She 
was gone at both ends but whole in the middle. She would 
tow well enough if no further heavy weather came along, 
for all we needed was a heavy hawser. The schooner would 
evidently furnish that necessary article. 


’ 


of rice, covered with a white sauce, were stowed safely beneath 
my still soaking sweater before I was willing to tell anything 
about our vessel or ourselves. Then while we polished off a pile 
of cakes, we drew forth our pipes and had them filled with dry 
tobacco, and spun our yarn. My wife could not eat anything 
and was forced to remain in bed for a couple of days before she 
could take more than a cup of tea. 

“Women,” said the mate, Mr. Rawding, ‘‘are strange. I 
knew we were to have one aboard soon, for only yesterday I 
dropped a fork at this table. Women can keep up on nothing 
while the trouble lasts, but go to pieces after it is all over.” 

As he appeared to have a supernatural insight into things 
feminine no one contradicted him. They had been blown off shore 
for three hundred and fifty miles, and had suffered considerably 
in gear, but, as the Tanner was an excellent sea boat, she was as 
dry as a bone and was heading due west again to make the land. 
She had taken the heaviest wind from the southeast, while we 
had that sea. Our worst squalls had come from west northwest. 
But for this she would not have passed within two hundred miles 
of us; so, after all, my poor wife’s prayers, which she had con- 
fessed she had uttered hourly, seemed not out of place. Our 
position was within fifteen miles of what I had 





Here was a man, after all—a captain willing 
to tow us seven hundred miles—all the way 
to Brunswick, Georgia, where he was bound. 

‘All right,”’ I cried. 

Then I passed a line about the trunk, and, 
seizing my sextant, sprang to the bowline. 
They quickly passed a new hawser to us, we 
made it fast to both mast and bitts, with the 
parceled end clear, and then climbed aboard 
the schooner. Sail was made on the William 
Tanner, and the little white boat dropped 
astern at the end of a fifty-fathom new line. 

““What’s that you have in that bundle?”’ 
I asked Anton. He opened it and out 
dropped that yellow dog. She jumped up 
and licked my hand, and I turned away. It 
had been my firm intention to—well, no mat- 
ter, she was safe enough. 

Captain Johnson walked fore and aft upon 








figured it, and I was satisfied with my reck- 
oning, considering the distance we had been 
blown. We were that morning in about 32° 
north latitude and 72° 40’ west longitude, a 
long way off ahd beyond the Gulf Stream. 

I felt that I could not get enough to eat. 
At supper I ate more than at dinner, and the 
kind steward filled me up between times with 
coffee. 

Just before we left the supper table there 
was a sudden jar. I had noticed that the 
heavy line, though new, was being stretched by 
the Edna down to a dangerous fineness. The 
making wind was testing it. ‘‘I reckon that'll 
be the last of your yacht,”’ said Mr. Rawding, 
noticing the shock. 

It was very dark on deck and blowing hard, 
the William Tanner tearing along under a 
close-reefed spanker. The hawser seemed 








his deck and gave orders to get more sail on the 
William Tanner. She was a heavily sparred 


steam from her donkey engine. In a short 
time she was heading due west again, and 
slapping along ten knots an hour, with the Edna towing 
astern in a smother of foam. 

“Is that your boat?”’ asked Johnson, stopping in his walk 
for a moment. 

“It is,” I answered. 

‘“‘T will tow her as long as the hawser holds—that’s all I can 
do for you,”’ was his reply. 

It was a strange sort of greeting. He had sighted us before 
nine o’clock, and taken every possible means to get up to us. 
We found that he had lowered his topsails to show us that he 
would stand by, and yet his greeting was not effusive. But we 
had not yet learned what a fine character the quiet little man 
possessed beneath that silent exterior. A kinder man or better 
sailor has not been on the coast. We were so glad to get a place 
to stretch our legs, after days of being cooped up as if in a bottle, 
that we hardly noticed, until he called us, that the steward was 
bringing dinner aft. I had just taken up my sextant to try to 
get a sight before it was too late, but the invitation brought 
promptly to my mind the gnawing faintness within which had 
-somehow been forgotten. 

Hot coffee, white potatoes, salt pork, bread, pie, and a basin 


SHOWING THE INTENDED COURSE OF 
EDNA FROM NORFOLK TO CHARLES- 
four-master and worked all her sails with TON. THE CROSS SHOWS THE POINT 
TO WHICH SHE WAS DRIVEN WHEN 
SIGHTED BY WILLIAM TANNER. 


slack and it was hauledin. It had parted close 
to the Edna, and a bit of canvas parceling was 
all that hung to the end of it. 

* gazed into the blackness aft, but could see 
nothing. It would have been dangerous to 
heave the schooner up and hunt for the wreck in that wild sea. 
The life we had led aboard of her flitted piecemeal through my 
mind. It was hard to lose her. Even then the clock in the 
galley must have been about striking seven bells. She was filling 
and settling slowly to her grave perhaps beyond the blue Gulf 
Stream. Or she might float a long time. The flag at half 
mast would now be in the line of West India travel and vessels 
would sight her. Had it been daylight I should have begged 
to be put back in her, for we could have picked her up again 
by means of a small boat easily enough. At night without a 
thing to guide us, it was impossible. It was her sinister luck all 
through. If there had only been a lantern lit aboard her before 
we left, we might have kept her in sight, but we had not thought 
of this in the morning. Oh, the memories of a little home one 
has loved—and lost! Not a word was spoken, and when I 
looked about me, the deck was deserted by all save the man at 
the wheel. I went sadly below. 

Aboard the Tanner we were very comfortable after getting 
our rest. She was a huge lump of a ship in comparison to what 
we had left and her long deck gave ample opportunity for 
(Contined on page 50.) 








The Psychological Side of Yacht Racing 


By A, CARY SMITH 


\ ' THEN Constitution first met Columbia she defeated her 
by a large margin and hopes were entertained that the 
wonderful sequence of victories would be unbroken 
that the last boat from the hands of the wizard of Bristol would 
beat the former one. But it was found that an unseen, potent 
influence was at work, something very few persons would acknow]l- 
edge, even if it were luminously explained to them. 

We all seen boats unsuccessful in some hands, yet 
successful in others. This is attributed to a difference of physical 
conditions: trim, sails, handling, and the like. Let us observe 
this feature before touching upon the psychological factor of 
the phenomenon. The first essential is the proper trim. This 
is generally ascertained by calculation. But such a process is 
often fallacious. No doubt many boats have been brought to 
a certain designed line and have sailed fast and worked well. 


have 


The famous schooner Sappho was very sensitive to fore and aft 
trim. The late Robert Fish, who was in charge of her while 
abroad, was a master hand at getting boats into winning form, 
because he never tired of ex- 
perimenting, and genius means 
infinite pains. After many 
trials, Mr. Fish found the most 
successful trim for Sappho, 
and when she returned from 
her triumphant career abroad 
it was believed would 
show her heels to everything, 
but she did not. In the race 
from Sandy Hook to Cape 
May she beaten by 
Wanderer, a much _ smaller 
yacht. Mr. Fish 
sulted. After inspecting 
private marks he found Sap- 
by the head. Her 
ballast shifted and the 
next day she won from Wan- 
derer and Dauntless with the 
greatest Sappho was 
119’ 4” on the water line, yet 
3” one way or the other made 
a vast difference in her speed. 

The 

the Regina many years ago. 
We were sailing in company with a cutter, and for some time there 
was no change in our relative positions. Regina was very narrow 
aft and we concluded she would do better trimmed by the stern, 
so the anchors and chains were brought aft and at once our 
speed increased and the cutter left far behind. Regina then met 
the champion, Vixen, at New Bedford, and won from her with 
ease. These boats had sailed many races and Vixen had been 
so superior in speed that when the writer claimed that Regina 
could outsail her, his words were received with derision. Regina 
was four years old at that time. The whole question was one of 
location of ballast. Boats take the greatest delight in drawing 
more water than they are intended to, and in most all cases have 
been sailed with less ballast than was really needed to float 
them at the designed water line. It is the last ton or two that 
gets the ultimate speed out of a boat—even a go-footer. 

The relation of the center of gravity to the center of bouyancy 
is an unknown quantity and can only be ascertained by experi- 
ment. A case in point is the yacht Spasm, whose young owner 
went through a long series of losing races. Then he began to 
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think. He fitted a hollow mast, boom and gaff, and began to 
cut lead off her keel, fifty pounds at a time. She responded at 
once. Her speed improved, and when lead had been cut with 
a free hand and she had been fitted with new sails, she won the 
championship of the Sound. To make this instance the more 
striking, let it be understood that Spasm had been strengthened 
and considerable weight had been added to her hull—a sin in the 
racing scheme—yet the true relation of the above-mentioned 
factors proved of more value than mere lightness of body 

Then there is the matter of sails 
scientific as regards this feature of yacht economy. 


Men are becoming more 
There was 
a time when it was believed that sails must be used for a season 
before they Now one season is as long a period 
work. 

foregoing factors in a 


were pertect 
as any sail will do the best 
I have mentioned the 
simply to suggest the vast importance of the physical side of 
Yet 


vachts have 


cursory wW ay 


when all such conditions have been 
built 


racing qualifications 


fulfilled, when two been as correctly and 
equipped as science and art 
make them, they 
have been as matched 


as possible and time allowance 


can when 


evenly 


has been made if necessary, 
why is it that one boat will 
vastly outsail the other? The 


question brings us to the most 
subtle and wonderful phenome 
non—the operation, the 
strength of the human mind 
It is this that makes an inferior 
boat beat a better one It is 
the superior mind that with the 
most subtle cunning 
ments the qualities of his boat 
with every element of advan 


supple 


tage, until she becomes superior 
the 
expressed 


to her rival Instead of 


proposition being 
thus: the boat plus the man, 
it becomes the man plus the 
boat. 


more 


this is a 
advantageous form of 
combination. The boat by her- 
a creature of physical 
afraid of her, 

But the man of great resource 


Obviously 
START OFF NEWPORT 
self is 

limitations. If her master be if she dominate 
him, his powers are thus limited 
can make the boat obey his will 
People think that boats that 
boat-sailing is essentially a common man’s work. As a matter 
The man who sails successfully 


because common men sail 
of fact, it is an art, a great art. 
may not be educated along other lines, but in this particular he 
He must know his boat as well as a jockey 


He is encom- 


is most uncommon. 
knows his horse, an engine driver his machine. 
passed by difficulties, dangers. He must avail himself of tides, 
The engine driver has but one track, the jockey 
a prescribed course. But there is no limit to the boat sailer’s 
problem. He must know his sails, the main sail, the jib, the 
top sail, every one of which has a personality of its own. He 
must know how his boat will act in a seaway, rolling, pitching, 
whether she cleaves or pound the waves, and in what position 
she is at her best or worst. In directing a race he does not 
give his reasons for the instructions which he issues, but 
with the ideal captain each one of these is actuated by a 


of currents. 
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knowledge which long experi- 
ence has ripened into intui- 
tion. 

This is the mental side of 
him. A great boat sailer is 
born, not made. He is gifted 
with judgment, decision, and 
courage. He need not neces- 
sarily love the sea. I have 
known many craftsmen who 
hated their very successful 
vocations. Quite as important 
as the skipper’s ability is his 
personality. He must have 
certain subtle intuition, come 
perhaps from his remote an- 
cestors who may have been 
buccaneers. By the way, buc- 
caneers must have had judg- 
ment, decision, courage; like- 
wise they were gifted in the 
art of getting away as well as 
in that of overhauling. What 
more natural than that these 
essential qualifications should 
have been handed down’ An- 
other quality quite as neces- 
sary in a racing yacht captain 
as in a pirate is domination. 


By domination is meant not RAINBOW AND YANKEE BEATING ACROSS THE SOUND. 


only the ability to dominate 
but to resist the domination of a man or a mob. To do this, 
one must be as courageous as a lion, as cold as an icicle. 

It is peculiarly difficult for a hired captain of a yacht to 
resist the owner’s influence. He wants to please, to flatter by 
acting upon a suggestion, even though he make a fool of the 
boat in doing so. This is demoralizing enough. But it is more 
so when a racer is owned by a syrfdicate which has its managing 
member on board who, being responsible to his fellows, is more 
difficult to get along with than if he owned the boat himself. 
If such a managing member were to dominate the skipper, it is 
obvious that the crew would observe their captain’s flexibility 
and then what would become of discipline, which is quite as 
necessary in a race as any other factor? Such domination has 
been resisted conspicuously, magnificently, successfully—the 
boat’s very success being due to the fact. In other conspicuous 
cases the skippers have servilely, ignominiously, treacherously, 
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disastrously surrendered their 
best judgment to the domina- 
tion of others. As a matter 
of fact, there have been great 
series of races where the boats 
were well matched, the balance 
being struck entirely by the 
dominating personality of the 
captain. 

To show how infinitesimal 
is the difference between suc- 
cess and failure, the following 
incident was related to the 
writer by the late Captain 
Haff: It was during the race 
between Defender and Valkyrie. 
The boats had been gone nearly 
two hours. Defender was to 
windward and Valkyrie was 
not quite far enough ahead to 
cross her bow. People began 
to look at each other. A still- 
ness settled upon the watching 
throng. Could it be possible 
we would lose? All the way 
down to windward there had 
been a discussion as to the 
mainsail being too flat. Cap- 
tain Haff held that it was, but 
others vigorously disputed his 
contention. But Haff was 
strong. In desperation he gave the order to slack the mainsail 
outhaul. This increased the draught and Defender at once 
began to slip away, turned the outer mark well ahead, and in- 
creased her lead all the way home. Captain Haff was a man. of 
commanding appearance and great force and he never showed 
his genius to greater advantage. : 

There are hundreds of men in charge of yachts, good faithful 
men, too, but how many can get the best results? As a matter 
of fact, the masters of the art can be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. The thumb may be neglected. ca 

Personal equation is the mightiest}factor in yacht racing. 
When young Mr. Hanan went to Canada and took charge ot a 
beaten boat just before she crossed the line he dominated the 
other well-known and really gifted amateur and won the rest 
of the series. He displayed a power of mind and courage that 
cannot be duplicated in the annals of races. 








CONSTITUTION AND COLUMBIA IN THE RACES IN WHICH 





CAPT. BARR OUTGENERALED CAPT. RHODES. 


CONSTITUTION IS AT LEFT OF PICTURE. 
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This factor involves a subtle knowledge by one captain of his 
opponent, a knowledge of the other man’s wit, his skill, his 
cunning, his daring—will he take a chance? If he will not, 
then I may venture to do so—I can bluff him. Or will he sail 
right ahead and cut me down? Is his heart as hard as his head? 
Is he timid? Is he grimly, desperately inflexible in holding his 
way’ What shall I do? Ah, does he know me—does he know 
that I am a bluffer—will that knowledge give an otherwise 
timid man courage to beat me down at my own game of bluff? 
The question, “‘Do I know his game?”’ is only paramount to the 
question, ‘‘Does he know my game?’’ As few new tricks are 
known to the craft it devolves upon the skipper to invent new 
methods of using old tricks. The matter of an opponent’s 
nerve is of the greatest importance. Nerve is really a curious 
factor—not wholly reliable. I have seen strong men demor 
alized like curs, because of making a blunder. 
Years ago there were two 70-foot sloops racing. One 
on the port tack, just far enough ahead to cross the bow of the 


was 


other boat. Dear reader, come with me on board. We will 
call her Nemo. The crew are lying down to windward. Aft 
are the two owners, anxiously watching the other boat. Nota 


sound is heard but the shrill scream of the taut wire with its 
many notes, and the roaring water to leeward. As the other 
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Then we stand on up the bay, sticking to our foe like a leech. 
He thinks we will tack when we can reach for the mark. Not 
We know what we're after. At last the other boat’s jib 
shivers. We slam round on his bow, keep well off, then luff and 
kill his wind, and he goes to leeward like a scow. We repeat 
this trick twice more, then keep her hard full for the mark, 
The race is won. That crossing 
The unseen 


so. 


We pass by with a safe margin. 
our bow took the nerve out of the sailing master. 
power did its work. 

Men’s faces at times are so transformed by 
race, they wolf-like 
that one absolutely does not know they are the same genial 


the tension of a 


become so hawk-like, so with eagerness, 


fellows he has seen a few moments before. 


The writer once sailed a race at Oyster Bay in a 24-foot 
boat. The other boat was manned by baymen. The writer 
was told of this fact and replied, ‘‘ They will be our pilots."’ We 


went down the wind, then turned just behind them and stood 
on right astern. The writer well knew that this treatment 
would wear down the nerve of the man at the tiller of the other 
boat. Few men can resist the temptation of looking astern at such 
times. At last the tension was too great. We began slowly to 
close up the gap. We saw the men looking back and fussing 


at the sails. The designer smiled to himself; he had’ seen these 
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boat comes near, she is a picture, the lee side a smother of foam, 
every sail trimmed to a nicety, looking like a carving in ivory. 
We can see that every man’s eyes are upon us and know that 
the one thought of that crew is, ‘Can we get by that long 
bowsprit?’’ Suddenly the designer, after waiting for the owner 
to say something to back up the man at the wheel, raps out, 
‘Keep her full and give it to him.’’ The captain’s face sets like 
stone. He grips at the wheel and keeps her off. It looks as if 
we would surely ram him, but the other man knows there is a 
desperate chance. He keeps her rapful and flashes by our 
bowsprit, so close that there is not more than three feet to 
spare. Everyone draws a long breath. The owners look at 
the designer with eyes yet distended with the strain, but not a 
word is spoken. In a minute or two comes the order, ‘Stand by 
for stays,”’ given in a tense voice that you rarely hear, and around 
we go. Everything is trimmed down like magic and we tear 
along to meet our adversary on the other tack. We soon see 
that we will cross ahead. That last close shave has done the 
work. Just as we cross again the order rings out, ‘Stand by 
for stays,’’ and we swing around on his weather, and now we 
have him. See the men pat the boat in their glee, as if she 
were some pet, and the smiling looks that are exchanged. And 
what a slap on the back the designer gets from the owners 


FOR SPINNAKERS, 


FOR BLANKETING, 


WITH POSSIBLE OPPORTUNITY 


signs of trepidation many times. At last we were so near 
that we broke tacks, and as we neared her on the next tack the 
designer leaned down under the boom, took one good look, and 
made up his mind what he would do. After instructing the 
crew what to do when he put the tiller down, he watched the 
water until the shadow of the other boat showed how near she 
was. Then he slowly put the helm over and went about with 
the other man’s bowsprit bobbing up and down about the end 
of his center-board, not five feet away. At last the other boat 
began slowly to go astern. We had back-winded her, and now 
we ran away from the other boat with ease. That persistent 
‘‘dogging astern’’ had done its work and ruined the nerve of 
the other man at the tiller. 

There was a great argument afterwards as to the policy of 
following a boat in that way. The concensus of “expert”’ 
opinion was, “That feller from York don’t know nawthin.” 
But the verdict of the court of appeals—the man who sailed 
the boat—was ‘‘ He knowed he had us beat, ’an stuck to us.” 

At the start of one of the trial races between Reliance, 
Constitution, and Columbia, the writer was on board of the 
mark boat. Reliance and Constitution were whirling about, 
waiting for the starting gun. Suddenly they turned and rushed 

(Continued on page 52.) 











THE START IN GRAVESEND BAY. 


The Ocean Races to Bermuda 


By OWEN ROBERTS 


Photographs by I, P. Gillette and Edwin Levick 


CEAN racing will gain appreciably in popularity as a result 
of the two races to Bermuda, one of sailing yachts, the 
other of motor boats, both of which started in the week 

beginning June 3d. At the present writing it is not possible to 
discuss the events in all their ramifications, to draw conclusions, 
or balance facts, but nevertheless one important point is estab- 
lished: both events were eminently successful. 

No serious accident marred the long thresh to and across the 
Gulf Stream, and the perform- 
ance of the 83-foot schooner 
Dervish, owned by Commodore 
H. A. Morss of the Corinthian 
Yacht Club of Marblehead, 
which won the race for sail 
driven yachts of the first class, 
making the passage of about 
630 miles, in 3 days, 16 hours 
and 55 minutes corrected time, 
cannot be too highly com- 
mended. 

Hardly less notewortuy was 
the record of the little Mist, 
the smallest vessel of the 
schooner division, which fin- 
ished the trip in 4 days, 4 hours 
and 31 minutes. -She was the 
only boat ofall the racers which 
may be said to have pushed 
Dervish at all. Hyperion, 


* 
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DERVISH, THE WINNER OF THE RACE. 





HYPERION CROSSING THE LINE, WITH LILA SECOND. 





owned by Rear Commodore Frank Maier of the New Rochelle 
Yacht Club, covered the course in 4 days, 4 hours and 16 
minutes, a remarkable record for a yawl only 49 feet long. R. D. 
Floyd’s Lila, a yawl which is but 40 feet over all, made the 
trip in 4 days, 7 hours and 50 minutes actual time, but re- 
ceiving an allowance of 6 hours and 45 minutes from Hyperion, 
she defeated that boat and won the second division cup on 
corrected time which reads 4 days, 1 hour and 5 minutes. 
In the motor boat race, two 
boats, Ailsa Craig and Idaho 
participating, Ailsa Craig fin- 
ished in 2 days, 17 hours and 
45 minutes, and Idaho 3 days, 
3 hours and 2 minutes, the cor- 
rected times being Ailsa Craig 
2 days, 17 hours and 49 min- 
utes; Idaho 2 days, 18 hours 
and 6 minutes, the Craig win- 
ning by the narrow margin of 
17 minutes, corrected time. 
With the exception of the 
45-foot; sloop Isolt, owned by 
Commodore Meyer of Bermuda, 
and the Shamrock, owned by 
Frederick Thompson of New 
York, the logs of all competing 
windjammers} record nothing 
unusual in the way of incident. 
Isolt, in a gale near the Gulf 





SHAMROCK AND TAMMANY WELL AT SEA 
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YAWL FLAMINGO OWNED BY W. H. FLEMING 40-FOOT YAWL LILA, WINNER OF THE SECOND 
THE BROOKLYN YACHT CLUB DIVISION CUP ON CORRECTED TIME 





OF 


84-FOOT SCHOONER ZURAH 


Stream, caught fire from an overturned oil stove and gave her Saturday noon the boat had made 131 miles and crossed the 
crew perilous fire duty for several minutes, but the flames were finish line off St. David’s Head early Sunday morning. 


extinguished and the yacht went on. Shamrock lost a sail Ailsa Craig motor boat, which defeated Idaho, ran about 
and had her main mast sprung, making Bermuda with about 670 nautical miles in 65 hours, 45 minutes. Idaho took 75 
a foot of water in her hold. hours and 2 minutes to complete her journey. 

The log of Dervish, From ail reports it 
the first boat to finish, : would appear that 
will do as well as any f ocean racing of motor 


boats, of adequate size 
and equipment, is not 
only feasible, but en- 
joyable. Ailsa Craig is 
owned by James Craig, 
Jr. and Eben Stevens, 
Jr. She was equipped 
with a 60 h. p. motor, 
while Idaho, owned by 
Peter Shields, had a 25 

At noon on Thurs- 45-FOOT SLOOP OWNED BY COMMODORE MEYER OF BERMUDA AND SCHOONER SHAMROCK h. p. engine. It was 
day Sandy Hook was OWNED BY FREDERICK THOMPSON OF NEW YORK this difference in pro- 
162 miles astern. The Gulf Stream was reached at two o'clock pulsive power which required an allowance to Idaho of 8 hours 
\Thursday afternoon. Commodore Morss, who navigated his boat, and 56 minutes. Starting on Saturday, the winning boat ran 190 
decided to cross the stream at once instead of going inside it as_ miles up to noon on Sunday; 276 miles up to Monday noon and 
far as Cape Hatteras. The wind held steadily, and in the 24 204 miles to the finish line. She used in the trip 550 gallons of 
hours, ending Friday noon, the yacht made 233 miles. Up to gasolene, having started with 1600 gallons of that fluid. 


A 


to give an idea of the 
average experience of 
all the boats on the 
way down. Crossing 
the line at 10.36.05 on 
Wednesday, she stood 
over to the Southwest 
Spit and then tacking, 
passed out of Sandy 
Hook at noon. 

















AILSA CRAIG WINNER OF THE MOTOR BOAT RACE IDAHO SECOND BY 17 MINUTES CORRECTED TIME 








The Practical Side of Motor Boating—A ‘Talk 
on Ignition 


By HOWARD GREENE 


N some respects the man who takes his pleasure in an auto- 
mobile has the advantage of his motor-boating confrere. 
When the automobile motor refuses to perform its functions, 

notwithstanding a reasonable amount of mechanical persuasion, 
the automobilist, aided by his more or less willing guests, can 
push his car off the road and walk home, failing more agreeable 
means of transportation, or he can telephone to the nearest 
garage for assistance. The motorist afloat, however, must 
perforce stay aboard his ship, and if he cannot make his engine 
run, or if no friendly craft passes near enough to give heed to 
his hail for a tow, he must either develop his muscle by rowing 
home or remain afloat indefinitely. It is difficult to say which 
of these alternatives is more conducive to a state of tranquility 
when the boat is several miles from the nearest land, and the 
splendors of the setting sun are obscured by gloomy, wet- 
looking clouds. All joking aside, however, the amateur may 
easily get himself into very unpleasant, not to say dangerous, 
predicaments by failing to acquire the knowledge necessary to 
the proper management of the motor. It is not necessary to 
take an engineering course; one need not be a gas-engine expert 
to keep out of trouble; it is not even necessary to be profoundly 
versed in the evil ways of motors. One must have, however, a 
reasonable amount of common sense, sufficient interest in the 
motor to acquire a fair working knowledge of its construction 
and principles, and a willingness to let well enough alone. 

This last statement may call for a little explanation. There 

are various little adjustments about the motor that are. very 
easily altered, and some people find it simply impossible to 
resist the temptation to see if they can’t make the motor 
run just a little bit better when it is already doing well. Now, 
it is all right and quite reasonable for an expert, who knows 
what to do and how to do it, to attempt such refinement in 
adjustments; but it is nothing short of idiotic for a greenhorn 
to start in blindly, turning a screw here and a nut there at 
random, in the vague hope that he may perhaps happen to strike 
something that will make the engine speed up a trifle. More 
than likely there will be a falling off in the performance of 
the motor, and the amateur will be utterly at a loss to know 
which of his experiments has caused the trouble. And if 
the motor stops entirely, it is a hundred to one that with 
nearly everything out of adjustment, he will never get it started 
without assistance. If your motor is running satisfactorily 

or if it is running at all, for that matter—leave it alone and let it 
run, unless (1) you know how to make it run better, or (2) you 
are near home and have plenty of time to acquire experience. 

Ignition troubles, originating either in the ignition system 

itself or in amateur attempts at adjustments, are responsible 
for more engine stoppages and misbehavior than any other part 
of the outfit, with the carburetor a good second. Assuming 
that the engine is in good condition mechanically and that the 
carburetor is functioning properly, the engine must run if a good 
spark is made at the proper time. In case of suspected ignition 
trouble the first thing to do, if no particular part of the system 
is thought to be in need of attention, is to go over the connec- 
tions and wiring and ascertain if there is at any point a gap in 
the conductors. Al! binding screws should not only be tightly 
screwed down, but the contact surfaces should be clean and 
bright. If a terminal is loose, so that it can be made to jiggle 
about by the vibration of the engine, it is possible that it may 
happen to be out of contact just at the instant the break is 
made in the cylinder; the result will be a miss-fire, and the number 
of misses may increase as the terminal gradually ioosens up. 


The binding screw or nut may even come off, freeing the terminal 
from the binding-post altogether. A film of oil or dirt at the 
point of contact may retard the current or even stop it. The 
corrosion of battery terminals is a rather common trouble. 

A form of trouble that is sometimes very difficult to detect 
is a broken wire with the insulation intact. The adjoining ends 
of a wire broken inside the insulation may be brought together 
and then separated by very slight, perhaps imperceptible 
movements, and as there is not always any outward indication 
of a fracture, the fault may require some finding. Sometimes 
the break can be felt. In wire that is so heavily insulated that a 
break cannot be detected in this way a fracture is not likely to 
occur, but if suspected, the wire can be tested by trying to pass 
a current through it when stretched so as to separate the ends at 
the break. Or, a new section of wire may be substituted for 
the suspected piece, to see if this will cure the trouble. 

Everything pertaining to the ignition system should be kept 
as dry as possible and should also be kept away from excessive 
heat. If a coil is in a hot place the insulation is apt to melt 
and cause short-circuiting. Salt water hasa particularly evil 
influence on ignition apparatus. When a high-tension or jump- 
spark ignition system is used the enormous electrical pressure— 
voltage—of the secondary current makes it rather difficult to 
insulate, and all insulation must be kept dry and in good con- 
dition. Remember that the insulation must resist from 25,000 
to 30,000 volts, and that the current is, apparently, always on 
the lookout for an excuse to jump and find a shorter way back 
to the coil or battery, as the case may be—in other words, to 
form a short circuit. 

In every make-and-break ignition system there are in the 
cylinder two sparking points or electrodes, as they are more 
properly termed, one stationary and the other movable, the 
latter actuated by the ignitor mechanism. One of these elec- 
trodes is insulated from the metal of the cylinder while the 
other is not. The electric current is carried through the metal 
of the engine to the uninsulated electrode, whence it passes upon 
contact inside the cylinder to the insulated electrode, and thence 
to the wire attached to this electrode and back to the coil and 
the battery. Sometimes foreign matter accumulates on the 
contact points of the electrodes, retarding, if not interrupting, 
the current flow. The remedy is obvious. More commonly, 
however, the points become burned or worn and the surfaces 
become irregular or “‘ pitted’’ so that when the movable electrode 
is snapped away from the stationary electrode or ‘‘anvil’’ there 
will be a number of small sparks instead of a single good, hot one. 
In this case the points should be carefully dressed down with 
a very fine file, making the surfaces smooth and even, with as 
large a surface in actual contact as possible. 

The movable electrode—which is usually the uninsulated 
one —has a bearing in the cylinder wall in which it fits as snugly 
as possible without binding or moving sluggishly. Minute 
quantities of gas are forced through the small clearance space 
between the bearing and the oscillating shaft, and in time a 
deposit of solid matter may form, or old oil may be gummed 
in, until the movement of the little shaft is retarded and the 
spark given at the break is, consequently, feeble and lacking in 
heat. The injection of kerosene oil—not too much—will loosen 
up the bearing. Clean it at the first opportunity. 

It is not by any means a wise thing to use ordinary flexible 
cable, such as is used for electric light extensions and the like, 
for wiring the ignition apparatus of a motor. Neither is it 
advisable to fasten the wiring. of whatever kind it may be, with 
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ordinary steel staples. The wiring should be of the kind manu- 
factured expressly for such service; it may look pretty thick and 
bulky for the work it has to do, but this is nothing compared 
to the security from trouble that it affords. As for fastenings, 
it should be secured by little cleats of wood or fiber—they can 
be obtained very cheaply from any dealer in electrical supplies 
and all wiring should be run where it will be as dry as possible 
and not exposed to excessive heat. Also bear in mind that oil 
plays havoc with rubber, reducing it in a short time to a sticky, 
useless mess, and for this reason rubber insulated wire must be 
kept free of oil. There is cable manufactured that is unaffected 
by oil, under ordinary circumstances, and if this kind is used a 
little oil and heat can’t 
As an example of the freakish nature of some ignition troubles, 


do any harm 


an actual incident may be cited. The boat concerned was a 
small 18-foot affair with a 3 h.p. single-cylinder motor with 
make-and-break ignition. A battery of six dry cells furnished 


the current, and was housed in a locker alongside the 
the coil was also in the locker screwed to the side. The motor 
had been installed by an amateur, and the genius had wired 
up with ordinary black electric light wire, which seems very 
stout and durable but, in reality, is not as good for this purpose 
as it The whole boat was pretty light—it was a large 
rowboat, in fact, converted into a launch—and the joiner work, 
added by the owner, was none solid. The engine ran 
satisfactorily for about half the season, giving no particular 
trouble, until one day when a trip was taken by a party of four 
The owner was a very heavy man, weighing some 225 pounds, 
and he habitually sat on the battery locker and handled 
the engine. On this occasion one of the party, who knew little 


engine; 


lox ks. 


too 


or nothing of gasolene motors, wanted to watch the operation 
of the ignition apparatus and changed places with the owner 
Instantly the engine stopped dead. Cranking was of no avail 
the 
carefully but failed to find anything wrong 
you?”’ he asked 


The owner sat down on locker and examined everything 
‘Give her a turn 
And to 


everyone's surprise the engine started off immediately and ran 


over while I watch the ignitor, will 


without a miss. Determined to find out what had caused the 
stoppage, the the 
having a look at the battery and coil; but no sooner had he left 


however, owner got up with intention of 


his seat than the engine stopped again. It was then evident 
that the skipper’s weight on the locker had something to do 
with it, and a few trials proved this beyond a doubt. Each of 
the others in the party sat on the locker while the crank was 
turned, but not an explosion occurred until the heavy-weight 
took the seat. And as it was getting late he stayed on top of 
the locker until the end of the trip. 

To make a short story shorter, it was found that a little play 
between the end-board of the locker and the planking of the 
boat had, in course of time, caused the breakage, inside the 
insulation, of a wire leading from the battery to the coil, the 
wire running along the planking and then along the locker end 
to the coil. When the bulky owner sat on the locker, the broken 
ends were brought together. Less weight, however, failed to 
cause a contact, and the engine naturally could not run. 

This, of course, is rather in the nature of a freak occurrence, 
but it goes to show what unsuspected causes may bring about 
undesirable effects, and that it pays to take precautions 

The time of ignition—that is, the point in the stroke of the 
piston at which the spark occurs—is commonly variable, whether 
the ignition is by make-and-break or by jump-spark. The 
reason for this is that the gasolene vapor and air mixture does 
not ‘‘explode’”’ instantaneously but requires a certain appreciable 
time to reach maximum pressure after it is first ignited by the 
electric spark. With a given mixture, the speed of flame 
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propagation will not vary with the speed of the engine. Suppose 
the spark passes just at the instant the piston reaches the top 
of its stroke—just as it begins the down-stroke If the engine 
is running slowly ignited and 
reach its highest pressure before the piston has had time to 


the entire charge may become 


travel more than half an inch or so downward Now speed up 

The 
ut the 
Therefore, the piston travels a 


the engine, leaving the spark to occur at the dead center 
speed of flame propagation remains the same as before 

speed of the piston is greater 
greater distance before the charge reaches its maximum pressure, 
and the full benefit of the energy of the charge is not obtained 
If the engine is speeded up sufficiently the charge may continue 
to burn throughout the great 

and may even burn as it passes out through 


stroke ata loss of efficiency 

the exhaust ports 
and cause the premature ignition of the incoming charge and back 
firing into the base that is, cause it 


to occur a little before the piston reaches the top of its stroke 


Now advance the spark 


thoroughly ignited 
and get up to its maximum pressure at the proper time to give 


and the charge will have time to become 
the strongest impulse to the piston as it commences its descent 
The exact position of the spark lever will, of course, depend 
upon the speed. Roughly speaking, the ignition should be 
advanced until the engine ceases to gain in speed If the 
ignition is advanced too far—so that the spark occurs too eariy 
in the stroke for the momentary speed of the engine 
will be before the reaches the dead 
center, and the engine will ‘“‘pound”’ in a way that is unmis- 
takable, and should be checked at once by slightly retarding 
the ignition 
stroke—until 


maximum 


pressure reached piston 


causing the spark to occur nearer the top of the 
the desired result Of course, if the 
engine slows down the pounding may begin again, and, for this 


is attained. 
reason, the time of ignition must be further retarded. Generally 
speaking, the best results are obtained by adjusting the ignition 
to the momentary speed of the engine. In cranking, when the 
movement of the piston is very slow, as compared with its 
normal running rate, the ignition should be retarded consid- 
erably; obviously if advanced the early explosion will blow the 
piston backward and perhaps cause physical injury to the 
the 
This adjustability of the timing of the spark comes in very 


launchman handling crank 

nicely for reversing the engine, presuming it to be of the two-cycle 
type commonly used in small boats. There is nothing in the 
construction of the usual type of two-cycle engine to prevent 
its running in either direction it is started, provided the igni- 
tion apparatus works equally well either way and the proper 
taken to back-kick. The back-kick 


is a good thing in its place, however. Suppose the propeller 


precautions are avoid a 
is a solid one and no reverse gear is fitted; yet it is desired to 
reverse the engine. Switch off the ignition, leaving the throttle 
open; let the engine slow down; at the same time advance the 
still the 
When the engine is running very slowly, 


ignition excessively—usually as far as possible with 
current switched off 
almost at the stopping point, switch on the current and the 


advanced ignition will cause a spark to occur as the piston is 


ascending, and will start it back in the opposite direction. With 
the sudden change of direction of rotation, the ignition will be 
as much retarded as it was advanced when the engine was 


running forward, and must immediately be readjusted, advancing 
the spark as the engine picks up speed. A good many small 
engines are specially fitted to perform this reversing operation 
It is not advisable to reverse at high speed, though it may be 
done in an 


emergency. Before attempting this reverse, make 


sure that your engine is adapted to perform it; some engines 
are so made, so far as their ignition apparatus is concerned, that 


they can be run in one direction only 
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CRUISING SQUADRON EN ROUTE TO ELSA, ILL 


Cruising on the Mississippi 


By W. S. FERGUSON 


Photographs by the author 


IXTY-FOUR years after Hendrik Hudson, in the’ city’s uproar as the Maine forest, or as thriving as any New England 
Half Moon, sailed up the river that bears his community. The Illinois River, than which no more beautiful cruising 
name, Father Marquette and Joliet passed the ground can be found, is only forty-five miles north. The trip to St 
future site of St. Louis in their simple birch-bark Anthony’s Falls offers a seven hundred mile cruise each way to one with 
canoe. In the two hundred and odd yearsthat time sufficient. The Tennessee River will lead one five hundred miles 
have passed since the missionary described the into the Blue Grass country and the mountains beyond, and New Orleans 
rapids below the mouth of the Pekitanoui (the is twelve hundred miles to the south, an ideal winter cruise 
Missouri) the Mississippi River has seen the rise And while we have all this great inland system of protected water- 
and decline of the steamboat trade, and has ways, yet the pilot must know his channel as thoroughly as any coast 
been brought to life again, this time by the navigator. A well known owner missed the mouth of the Illinois River 
smaller craft of the powerboat man, whocruises one night last year and did not discover the mistake until strange channel 
up and down, here and there, with a watery lights confused him still more; and two loaded launches spent a cold 
field so to speak, of 4,000 miles night aground on a rocky reef only a few miles north of the city, last 


For thirty years the majority of the people November. Between Alton and Grafton, the channel is full of reefs and 
living in St. Louis seldom passed east of Fourth bars. It is a bad enough place in the daytime, but no greenhorn need 
Street or Broadway, and the river front was left attempt it at night. Still a good chart and careful attertion to the 
to the few steamers that ran to New Orleans and 8°Vermment channel marks will bring a cautious man through most 
St. Paul. Steam outfits were too heavy forsmal) Places. A clear head and eye are as necessary on the Mississippi as on 
craft, sail boats were out of the question, and it the Atlantic 
was left for the gasolene engine to fill the old In the east, where river currents are not so strenuous, ten or fifteen 
Father of Waters as full of pleasure craft as it formerly was of big horse power is considered ample for the ordinary cruiser; but on the 
steamboats. Mississippi that would serve going down stream only. In places a five 

They range from the magnificent power boat Annie Russell, to the tO seven mile current is encountered, and hence western cruisers are 
: necessarily higher powered. The Comet, for instance, 

has fifty-five horse power, though only thirty- 
six feet in length, and several other crui 





sixteen foot launch and in season the broad bosom of 
the Mississippi is brilliant with trim white 
hulls,. glittering metal work and the 
costumes of hundreds of yachts- 
men and their fair guests. As 
a cruising ground the river 
is unexcelled. 

With more than four 
thousand miles of open 
waterways for cruising, 
with a choice of St. Paul, 
Chicago, Pittsburg, Ala- 
bama, or the Gulf of Mex- 
ico; pine forests or cypress 














sers have from thirty to forty horse 
power 
As in the case of every com 
paratively new motor boat 
organization, racing is the 
main incentive, and such 
cruising as is done, is 
entered into by individ 
uals. But the tales they 
bring of their experiences, 
the recitals of the scenes and 
incidents of their one, two, thre¢ 
ian eee or five hundred mile trips up and 
a down the river, bring new recruits to 
the cruising standards, year by year, and the 
orders given for new craft forthe present sea- 
son indicate that while the racing fever is still 
high, the voyaging idea is spreading with great 
rapidity, and the time will come and that shortly, when organized club 
Think of the pleasures of which the yachtsmen of this and other cities cruises will be a part of the season's pleasure : 
can take advantage! It may be said that no other section of the country The United States government has spent a greal deal of money in ren- 
offers anything of the sort in the way of cruising: dering navigation on this broad stream safe and pleasant. Shoals and 
Starting from St. Louis, one can in a few hours find scenes as beautiful, snags are charted, and full information as to the various peculiarities of 
as quiet, as grand and inspiring as the Hudson and its famed Palisades; the river are set down. Armed with a government chart the joys of crui 
places as historical as Jamestown, country as little disturbed by the ing here are greatly enhanced, and lend a scientific aspect to the tours 


swamps, or the country in IIli- 
nois that never knew a railroad, as 
an objective point; with trout and alliga- 
tors, squirrel and bear, all within reach, 
St. Louis, located as it is midway of the HOUSE BARGE OF THE ST. LOUIS POWER BOAT ASSOCIATION. 
longest river of our continent, offers un- 

equalled advantages to the motor boat enthusiast 
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An Ideal Canoe Cruise 


By E. T. 


PART 1. INTRODUCTION 


ERE is a canoe cruise so arranged, that the canoeist taking it may 
H enjoy during the first half the excitement of shooting rapids 
paddling through wild and romantic scenery, and, if he be a 
angler, an occasional tussle with the gamey, small-mouthed black bass 
and running with a river, whose current will add from four to five 
miles per hour to the speed of his paddle; the second half of the journey 
will be taken slowly and lazily, by still water, through meadowlands 
past old farm houses and sleepy, old-time country. 

The route lies from Hancock, on the Delaware River, down to Phil 
lipsburg, New Jersey, there leaving the river and embarking on the 
Morris and Essex Canal, and thence eastward as far as the outskirts 
of Paterson. 

It is a trip that combines all the excitement and all the easy-going 
laziness that represents the two extremes of canoeing 

PART 2, CRAFT AND OUTFIT 

At least two men should take the cruise. Four men will find it 
equally pleasant, but odd numbers should be avoided, for the following 
reason: 

At the outset, when going down the river, each man should have a 
canoe all to himself. At Phillipsburg, half the canoes and all spare 
duffle should be sent home by express, and the party double up, two 
men to each canoe 

This will save trips in walking around the locks and up and gown 
planes, or marine railways, which connect different levels of the catial 

If the canoeist feels inclined to spend $15 per canoe for the privilege 
of being raised and lowered through the locks and up and down planes, 
each man can retain his craft and go through the canal in style, otherwise 
two men to a canoe will be found none too much help when making 
portages. 

The ordinary canvas-covered canoe, 15, 16 or 17 feet in length, prefer 
ably 17-foot size, will be found well adapted to this trip, if the cruiser 
take the precaution of having them fitted with removable water-proof 
canvas decking to insure dryness when shooting the rapids of the Dela 
ware. 

A home-made decking of canvas, cut and fitted so that it comes down 
over the bow and stern of the canoe, and with brass grommets along 
each side to snap over round-headed screws on the outwale, will keep 
the craft tolerably dry in rough water. 

An oval cockpit,in which the canoeist is to sit,should be cut out from 
the center of this decking 

For each two men the following equipment should be carried: 

A pyramid tent of drill 74 x 7% feet on the floor and 7% feet high, 
with a triangular entrance cut in the front and a wide flap to close down 
over same, which can be used either as a door or an awning. 

It should be fitted with a brown water-proof canvas floor, sewed 
tightly to the bottom of the sides, front, and back of the tent, and, for 
ventilating purposes, there should be a window, filled in with bobinett, 
to keep out mosquitoes and a flap shutter to keep out the rain 

Such a tent can be held in place by four tent pegs and a single-jointed 
pole, which latter may be set in the center of the front, therebyfgiving 
unobstructed floor space 

The tent, floor cloth, tent pegs and jointed pole will weigh something 
short of eighteen pounds. 

The best form of tent pegs are large, tinned iron skewers, such as 
butchers use. The tent pole should be of pine, 2 inches in diameter ‘at 
base, tapering to 1% inches at top 

The cooking outfit should consist of a combination army frying pan 
and plate, a tin cup, a fork and a spoon for each man. Two nested tin 
pails will serve as cooking pots and in them may be carried pepper and 
salt in little tin boxes. Sugar, flour and bacon may be carried in small 
muslin bags, cocoa in the original box, while tea and coffee should be 
sewed in little cheese-cloth bags, each bag containing enough for two cups 
of the beverage. 

Heavy supplies, such as meat, milk, eggs and butter, and also bread, 
can be purchased in sufficient quantities to serve for each day, and there 
is, therefore, no necessity of adding to the weight of the impedimenta 
by large supplies of provisions 

For each two men one canvas water bottle, holding two gallons of 
water and weighing but a few ounces when empty, and which cannot 
possibly injure the boat, no matter how much it bangs around, should be 
carried. 

One camp axe, with a hatchet handle, heavy enough to cut real wood, 
and with a leather sheath to preventinjury to craft or crew should be taken 
along. For bedding, take canoe cushions (or an air bed) and a pair of 
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all-wool blankets for each man rhe air bed is far the more comfortable 
couch, but is more or less of a nuisance » inflate and deflate and weighs 
in the neighborhood of fourteen pounds and makes a bulky package 


; ‘ 


A rubber blanket, with a slit cut in the center, so that it may be 


pulled over the head and used as water proot! in wet weather, is necessary 
1 


for each mar It is better than an oil-skin or a 
addling, and, no matter how wet the 


¢ 


water-proof coat for 
I ushion may become, this poncho 
laid between the cushion and blanket at night, will keep the canoeist dry 
It will be seen that each man has his individual bedding and table- 
ware, while for cach two men there is a water bottle, a tent,a 
"a cooking outfit, grub supplies and an axe 
¥ The outfit described may be 
and lacking many of the conveniences 
cots cooking stoves and elaborate co king outnts, 
These things are all well enough in their way but 
will be found to be very much in the way on‘a cruise 
of this nature 
In the shallow riffles of the Delaware, 
pound ol weight 
ditional chance of grounding, and in portag 
‘ ing around a lock or up and down a plane 
ba of the canal the fewer pounds one has to 
— carry, the happier will the cruiser} be, 
and the less duffle there is to pack 
and unpack, when making and break 


considered severely sim le 


such as folding chairs, 


every 


unnecessary means an ad- 


b _ .. ing camp, the more expeditiously is 
the evening meal prepared and the 
morning start made With the out 

' fit, as described above, the cruise may 
be made in craft buoyant enough to 
negotiate the rapids in any ordinary 
stage of water, and, when the extra 
canoe is sent home and two -men 

S combine for the 

craft will not be overloaded 


canal cruise, the 





FROM HANCOCK TO PATERSON 


MAP OF ROUTI 


Clothing for such a trip should consist of two sets of athletic under- 
wear, two pairs of long stockings, two pairs of knickerbockers, two gray 
flannel shirts and a pair of oxford shoes, one pair of moccasins, a soft 
felt hat, a sweater and two handkerchiefs for each man 

The moccasins are for wear aboard the canoe, the Oxford shoes for 
walking along the side path of the canal, and towing the canoe, at which 
each may take turns as a pleasant and speedy means of progression, for 
which soleless moccasins are not particularly comfortable 

Two handkerchiefs may not seem a very liberal allowance, but it is 
an easy thing to wash one out each morning and lay it on the thwart 
of the canoe to dry in the sun. A cake of soap, a towel, a tooth brush 
and a shaving outfit for each man will take up but little room in the 
clothing bag, which will accommodate the spare clothing for two men 

PART 3. THE CRUISE 

Take the 8.55 a. M. train from 23d Street Station of the Erie Railroad, 
which will get you to Hancock at 1.23 P. M 

Hancock is a little village, 164 miles from New York. 

Get your outfit in shape here and make the start down the river 

Four miles below Hancock you strike Stockport, and about one mile 
below Stockport, on a bluff on the right-hand bank, make your first camp. 

Here is a list of the towns which lie along the river and their distance, 
roughly estimated, which lie between them, which will serve as a cruising 
guide 

Hancock, start 
Stockport 


6 miles 
14 miles 


Lordville 


4 miles Long Eddy 
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Hankins 5 miles Parkers’ Glen 3 miles 
Callicoon 4 miles Pond Eddy 4 miles 
Chochecton 6 miles Port Jervis 2 miles 
Narrowsburg 12 miles Milford 8 miles 
Tusten 4 miles Dingman’s Ferry 8 miles 
Mast Hope 2 miles Bushkill 15 miles 
Westcolang 2 miles Water Gap 12 miles 
Lackawaxen 4 miles Delaware 10 miles 
Shohola 4 miles Manunka Chunk 5 miles 
Mill Rift 3 miles Belvidere 10 miles 
Sparrow Bush} 2 miles Easton 20 miles 


The Erie Railroad prac- 
tically follows the river as 
far south as Port Jervis, 
and the trackwalkers, who 
will be met along the 
cruise are always ready to 
give information regard- 
ing the next towns, sothat 
even going along the route 
for the first time, the ca- 
noeist may know where to 
land to secure his supply 
of *‘grub. 

There is no earthly use 
of giving directions re- 
garding the rapids and 
shoals of the river. The 
ice of winter and the fresh- 
ets of spring make such 
changes in the river-bed 
every year, that the canoe- 
ist is apt to find the best- 
meant advice and direc- 
tions, which the previous 
season were accurate, al- 
most if not totally, mis- 
leading. 

It is a great deal bet- 
ter to use one’s own judg- 
ment in the matter, and 
to be governed by the appearance of the water, something, which with 
a little experience, becomes almost second nature. 

It is a wise precaution, before running a rapid, to raise one’s self in 
the canoe and study the appearance of the water. Hold back as much 
as possible in the swift, rough rapid. It is the plunging through the 
combers that brings the water aboard, and the swift impact on a sub- 
merged rock that damages a canoe. 

Steerage way is all you need. Sit low in your canoe when nego- 
tiating rough water. Keep the canoes far enough apart to prevent mix- 
ups, and havea stern pain- 
ter always ready to grab 
if it becomes necessary to 
step out on a shoal. 

By all m’eans use 
double-bladed paddles on 
the river cruise. They 
give one better command 
of the canoe. Don’t let 
the desire to make a long 
day’s run carry you past 
the first good camp site 
which you see between 3 
or 4 in the afternoon. 
There is nothing more un- 
comfortable than making 
camp in the growing dusk 

The river water is good 
enough for making tea or 
coffee or boiling potatoes 
and vegetables, but don’t 
drink it—many canoeists 
do this, but when con- 
sidering the fact that 
more or less sewage drains 
into the river, the danger 
of the practice can easily 
be understood. There are plenty of wells and springs along the route 
where the canoeist’s water bottles can be filled. 

All along the river will be found pools or eddies where black bass and 
perch may be caught, not in the numbers which they once could be 
had, but still sufficient to warrant carrying a rod and tackle. 





DOWN THE RAPIDS—THE EXCITEMENT OF CANOEING. 





MORRIS AND ESSEX CANAL NEAR MOUNTAIN VIEW, WHERE THE CANOE GLIDES EASILY. 
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Always pitch your tents a goodly distance above the surface of the 
river and pull the canoes up well from the water and see that they are 
securely tied. A heavy fall of rain at the head waters of the Delaware will 
often cause the river to rise over night to an extent which would flood 
carelessly located tents and send untied canoes down stream At 
Easton,-on the western bank of the river, 169 miles below Stockport, the 
canoeist should arrange to send the spare canoes home by rail. There 
are several hotels at Easton, where the canoeists may put up over night. 

Drop down the river next morning and run just below Phillipsburg, 
which is on the eastern bank of the river. On the cinder or slag beds, 
just below the big smelting furnace, run your canoes ashore and portage 
them up the steep winding 
path, which leads to the 
bank of the Morris and 
Essex Canal. It is the 
worst portage you will 
have on the trip. 

It is advisable to get as 
early a start as possible, 
because between Easton 
and Hackettstown, a dis 
tance of 25 miles, there are 
really no good camp sites 
Beyond Hackettstown any 
number of pleasant places 
will be found where the 
tents may be pitched 
About 20 miles from 
Hackettstown, just be- 
yond Stanhope, the canal 
passes through the reser- 
voir, a small lake to the 
west of .Hopatcong and 
which lies on a lower level 
On this reservoir will be 
found several good camp 
sites and there is fairly 
good fishing in it. 

About 5 miles beyond 
Stanhope the canal con- 
nects with Lake Hopat 
cong and the cruisers may enter the lake where they will find splendid 
canoeing, good fishing and good camp sites. 

Lake Hopatcong marks the divide or the highest point of the canal 
Up to this point, traveling eastward, what current there is will be against 
the cruisers, and the portages have all been up hill. Beyond Hopatcong 
the canal gradually sinks down on its way to the sea level, the portages 
are down hill and the current is with the craft, but there is so little cur 
rent, any way, that it doesn’t cut much figure. 

Beyond Hopatcong the canal twists around Kenvil, 5 miles distant, 
and swings around past 
Port Oram, to miles dis- 
tant. Five miles beyond 
Port Oram you will strike 
Dover, where there is a 
railroad bridge that you 
cannot put your canoes 
under and beyond which 
there is'a flight of five 
locks. This is the most 
strenuous part of the 
cruise. 

After leaving Dover 
the canal wriggles like a 
snake, so that the distance 
between, Dover and Boon- 
ton, about 6 miles distant, 
as the crow flies, is over 
to miles via the canal 

About 25 miles be- 
yond? Boonton, on the 
outskirts of Paterson, the 
cruise will come to an end. 

There are several springs 
along the canal, whose 
location the canal boat- 
men and the natives, 
whom you will meet, will point out to you, but it is a wise precaution 
to keep the water bottles filled at farm houses along the route. 

An occasional bass, many perch and large sun fish can be caught 
along any part of the cruise. 

(Continued on page 56.) 






































GLANCE at the lines of this boat reveals an immense amount af 

A room for a craft of the size. She is a powerfully constructed boat, 

suitable for cruising or for ferry purposes. The smoke stack is 

not entirely for effect, inasmuch as it assists materially in the scheme of 

ventilation. The water line length is 33 feet, the beam 8 feet 6 inches 
and she draws 2 feet 3 inches of water 

The hull has two. mahogany houses, the one forward being for the 
pilot house and the one aft containing the main saloon and toilet room. 
The engine room is underneath the deck between the two houses and is 
ventilated by the smoke stack. On deck, at the after end of the for- 
ward house, is the steering gear and control. There is also an auxiliary 
steering gear and control at the forward end. The pilot house and en 
gine room are finished in white pine, varnished. The main saloon is 
finished in western cedar, stained green. 

Situated at the center of the forward end of the saloon over the clutch 
of the engine is the ice box. The entrance from the saloon to the 
engine room is on the port side of the boat. The motive power consists 
of a 12 h.p. Standard motor, driving a special 24-inch bronze propeller 
The gasolene supply is carried in two galvanized tanks, situated under 
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of a 36-Foot Launch 





the cockpit and piped to the engine with special valves for each tank, s« 
that one or both can be used as may be required 


The entire deck fittings are of polished brass, with 6-inch open and 


closed brass ports in the houses. The fresh water supply is carried in 
a tank aft of the bitt, and is piped to a faucet in the engine room, and 
also carried by another pipe to the wash basin in the toilet room. The 
planksheer and taffrail are of oak, and the deck of white pine. The seats 


in the cockpit are formed by an extension of the deck, and the cockpit 
rail is of mahogany to match the side of the house The top of the 
hull is planked with Oregon cedar. This is done to reduce the appear 
ance of high sides. The remainder of the hull is planked with Southern 
cedar, smoothly finished and painted white 

On the deck forward between the two houses there is a mahogany 
slatted seat which gives comfortable seating capacity for six persons 
The boat is equipped with two awnings, one forward and one aft, thus 
in the summer time giving plenty of shade for any number of persons 
aboard. The lighting system is an electric outfit, with dynamo run by the 
engine, and storage batteries, so that the light may be used when the 
engine is not running The launch was designed and built by the 
Greenport Basin & Construction Company for J.C. Eustace of New York 
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Cruising Power Boat 
of which are two single staterooms. The afterdeck is 16 feet long. Th: 


HE principal feature of this craft is her size. She is, in fact, one 
Qt of the largest gasolene boats ever built. Her dimensions are 
length over all, 91 feet; water line, 82 feet; maximum beam, 

14 feet ro inches 

She was built for W. H. Briggs of Rochester, N. Y., by James H. Bayles 
& Sons of Port Jefferson, L. I.; from designs by Morgan Barney. The 
boat is fitted with two Standard motors which develop 120 h. p. 

In the details of the yacht’s arrangement there are features which are 
unusual and give the owner larger and more comfortable accommodations 
than are found in existing vessels of her size. Chief among these is the 
deck house, 20 feet long by 12 feet wide, which is used as a dining saloon, 
and from which the yacht may be steered in bad weather, although ordi- 
narily she will be handled from the bridge just aft of the pilot house. 
This room is finished throughout in selected African mahogany. 

In the dining saloon a stairway leads below to a library, which may 
be converted into a comfortable stateroom, with bathroom adjoining. 
From the library entrance is a double stateroom, 9 feet long, extending 
the full width of the yacht and connecting with the bathroom. From 


this stateroom the afterdeck is reached by a companionway, on each side 


finish below is in mahogany, with the upper portions of each room 
white. 

The engines are placed in a water-tight compartment below the mai 
deck, just forward of the bridge. In the machinery space there is 6 feet 
3 inches head room, and a careful system of thorough ventilation has been 
provided. Forward of the engines is the galley, extending across th¢ 
vessel and connected with the dining saloon by a dumbwaiter. The 
galley is separated from the forecastle by another water-tight bulkhead 
The forward deck is raised flush with the rail, giving a roomy forecastle 
and, at the same time, cutting down the apparent height of the deck 
house. The gasolene tanks have a capacity of 750 gallons and are located 
aft in another water-tight compartment. 

A 16-foot power launch and a 12-foot sailing dinghy arecarried. The 
lighting of the yacht is by electricity generated from a large dynamo 
driven by an independent two-cylinder gasolene engine of 5 h. p., which 
will also operate the various pumps and a small air compressor. 

Mr. Briggs will use his yacht this summer on the Atlantic coast and 
on the lakes. 
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PLANS OF A 64-FOOT AUXILIARY YAWL 


Plans of a 64-Foot Cruising Yawl 


RESENTED herewith are the plans of a cruising yawl which will shortly 
P go into commission under the burgee of the New York Yacht Club, 
John M. Goetchius of that organization being the owner. She was 
designed by Henry J.Gielow, who has supplied a maximum of comfortable 
accommodations in a space necessarily limited. Overall the boat measures 
93 feet 3 inches. Her water line length is 64 feet 2 inches; beam, 19 feet 


6 inches and,draught, 10 feet 6 inches. From these dimensions it will 
be seen that she is a good deal of a boat, an opinion, we believe, which 
the artist, who painted the accompanying picture, taken from the lines 
of this yawl, shares. 

When seen on the ways at the Jacob yard, at City Island, where th« 
yacht was built, she attracted considerable attention. There was a 











THE GOETCHIUS YAWL AS SHE WILL APPEAR WHEN IN COMMI ON 


striking union of power and grace which caused even the most casual 


The passageway at well arranged il 
visitor to pause. The powerful hull, as in the lines here presented the like indicate purpo for which she wa 
suggested a craft at home in any sea, while the turn of the bilges and the approximately 47 canvas, and will cruis« 
graceful sheer called for a boat not especially slow and eastward, taking part, in all probability, in the port 
The saloon, as will be seen, as are the staterooms of the New York Y ! 1 in Aug 


ac 


is commodious 
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The Corinthian . At the present writ- 

: ing, yachtsmen of the 
Question. Great Lakes are consider- 
ably agitated over the Corinthian question. 
It appears that the sailing members of 
clubs on the lakes below Mackinac de- 
manded that the crew of boats entered 
in the race for the Lipton Cup to be held on 
Lake Michigan next August, under the 
auspices of the Columbia Yacht Club of 
Chicago, be allowed the services of one professional on each con- 
testing craft, men thus employed to watch sails, advise as to 
manouvres, but under no consideration to handle the tiller. 
With an amateur ‘‘at the stick’’ conditions might be worse, 
but in the eyes of a majority of Lake Michigan yachtsmen they 
would be sufficiently grievous through the mere presence aboard 
any of the racing yachts of a man who is paid for being there. 
Professional sailors appeared on several Lipton racers last year 
and the consensus of a majority of Lake Michigan yacht owners, 
that the event in many ways would have been more successful 
without them, is generally regarded as not far from correct. 
The question came up for formal consideration at a recent 
meeting of the Columbia Yacht Club, and after a sharp debate 
the cause of the amateur sailor was sustained by a small majority. 
Later at another meeting of the Club this action was recon- 
sidered, in view of the fear that yachtsmen of Cleveland, Tawas 
Bay and Detroit would not enter the regatta if one professional 
were not allowed on each boat. Whether such loss would have 
offset the good effects of an amateur rule rigidly applied, is the 
question now being considered by those who are sufficiently short 
sighted not to realize that small boat sailing on an unyielding 
amateur basis, makes in the end for all that is best and stable 
and lasting in American yachting. 


American yachtsmen, who will sail boats in the 
sonderklasse races to be held at Kiel in August, will 
have through the sportsmanlike action of the German 
yachtsmen, the advantage of elaborate data to guide them in 
their preparations for the series. A report which contains full 
information as to the trend, duration and strength of prevailing 
winds, depths of water along the courses, advantages to be 
obtained from shores and headlands and the like, was compiled 
by the Royal Observatory at Kiel and submitted to the regatta 
committee of the Eastern Yacht Club by Admiral Barandon. 
Reading this, we find that strong breezes and short sharp seas 
prevail on the course, and the suggestion that, therefore, visit- 
ing boats should be rigged more heavily than when sailing off 
Marblehead, is not left to the deduction of readers. Cross 
seas and other important details are dwelt upon and, all in all, 
the Yankee racing skipper should have at hand information of 
great value when he guides his boat in the international 
event. As a lesson in ethics we trust the generous 
spirit evinced by the Teutonic Corinthians will not be lost on 
this side of the water. Think of the New York Yacht Club 
for instance, furnishing some foreign challenger for the America’s 
Cup with complete ‘‘inside’’ data in regard to the Sandy Hook 
Cup course, or the Rochester sailors telling their brethern of 
Toronto in minutest detail just how they must sail to obtain 
the best results on the course off Charlotte Harbor, or vice 
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The Poor Man and One must be poor 


indeed wh ‘annot 
the Motor Boat. deed who canno 
avail himself of the 


privileges and pleasures afforded by the 
motor boat of to-day. This craft is adapt- 
able to almost any purse. A boat may be 
knocked together and fitted with power at 
a cost of from $35.00 upward. The old 
flat bottomed batteau, the oyster skiff 
and the Whitehall boat have been rejuve- 
nated through the benevolent agency of the gasolene engine. 
Thousands of obsolete craft have been fished from the junk 
pile, put in the hands of the carpenter, and brought forth 
yachts. The motor boat has not only made water exploration 
both feasible and fashionable but it has rendered the title 
‘“cap’n”’ no longer an empty one. Small nautical qualification, 
indeed, is necessary to command one of these tiny boats. In 
fact, the person who possesses sufficient ability to handle a 
rowboat and discretion to manipulate a kerosene lamp may 
now be a captain with eminent success. Any carpenter may 
build a small and cheap motor boat from plans furnished by 
various agencies, and one may go no further than the plum- 
ber to have the engine adjusted. From the very lowest fig- 
ures, prices for motor boats range from $150.00 for a staunch 
boat of 15 feet to a cabin cruiser of 25 feet at $600.00 and so on, 
the point being that the motor boat in its various ramifications 
is essentially a boat for the many. 


The first weeks of the present yachting 
season show that the sport has suffered no 
diminution of interest on the part of yacht 
owners. A canvass of the various yacht yards reveals the fact 
that notwithstanding the unseasonable meteorological conditions, 
as many yachts both steam and sail are now in commission as 
last year, and that the business of repairing, buying, selling and 
exchanging bears comparison with any recent season. Last 


The First Weeks 
of Racing. 


summer was regarded as having established ‘‘a good average 
record’’ more than which nothing was desired by those whose 
income is derived from the needs of yachtsmen, and certainly 
the actual racing has started in with a most promising flourish 
The ocean race of twelve sloops, yawls and schooners to Bermuda 
which started so auspiciously from Gravesend Bay, ended no 
less satisfactorily off Hamilton, and the motor boat race to that 
island, while having but two starters, at least established a prece 
dent in its favor which may cause a reversal of the opinion ob- 
taining when the event was promulgated. 

Those who participated in the race of the sailing yachts are 
unanimous in the opinion that the joys of yachting have never 
been adequately experienced by those who have not taken a 
long thresh in deep sea competition. Such lessons as have been 
gathered at this writing are elementary in character. The boat 
of the Priscilla type, comparitively clumsy but powerful, is not 
going to win ocean race cups under any conditions other than 
unusual. What is wanted is a clean hulled, clean sparred boat 
and an able navigator. Owners of important racing yachts, large 
and small, already have their craft in commission, and while 
the success of Herreshoff in the 57-foot class at the present writ- 
ing hangs in the balance, principally through lack of adequate 
test, the Gielow 15-footers, especially Gunda, have done much 
to demonstrate the efficiency of the Uniform Rule 
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Southern Cruisers 


INTER cruising has been made possible to the average 
yachtsman during the last few years by the advent of 
the motor driven boats and yachts. In the old days it 

was necessary to build an expensive steam yacht with engines 
and boilers, uncomfortable deep draft, and the usual large crew. 
There is probably no form of winter recreation and amusement 
that will compare with cruising in a good comfortable, able, 
light draft yacht, driven by gasoline engines. Such boats are 
now built from 60 to 100 feet, affording the cruising radius of 
500 to 800 miles and fine living quarters for the owner, his 
guests and the crew. 

The yards of the Atlantic coast have built a number of very 
successful vessels of this class in the last few years and one firm 
in particular has made an exhaustive study of the exact require- 
ments of a successful boat for this service. We illustrate here 
three boats as designed by this company, of widely different 
types, but all built with the intention of Southern cruising. 

The Eleanor IV. was designed and built by the Williams-Whit- 
telsey Company and has proved a very successful boat. She is 

65 ft. over all, 14 ft. beam, 
and was built primarily for 


Southern cruising. Her 
arrangements are large 
and roomy. The crew's 


quarters, galley and en- 
gine room are located for- 
ward and give ample room 
for the crew. Directly off 


the engine room is the 
owner’s stateroom with 
bathroom adjoining. On 


the starboard side is a 
large closet and an alcove 
stateroom. The main 
saloon is immediately aft 
of this and is the full 
width of the boat. This 
compartment is large and 
roomy and has Pullman 
berths, buffet, desk, lock- 
ers, etc. The interior of 
the Eleanor IV. is finished 
in solid African mahogany and cream enamel. The boat has 
just returned from an all winter cruise in Florida and Cuba, 
where she gave a good account of herself. 

The propelling power of the Eleanor IV. 
two 18 H. P. engines operating twin screws. 
a speed of 10 miles per hour. 

The Kosagaas is another motor yacht that was designed 
and built by them for cruising in the South. She is 70 feet 
over all and 14 ft. beam and has a 50 H. P. engine installed, 
which gives her a speed of 12 miles per hour. She carries 
sails and is equipped with a centerboard. Her owner's quar- 
ters are very comfortable for a boat of her size and show a 
large dining-room forward with two Pullman berths. Aft of 





ELEANOR IV. 


is furnished by 
These give her 


this is a stateroom on ae 
the port side with toilet 

and galley to starboard 

The main saloon, aft 

of the stateroom, is un- 

usually large for this type i 
of boat. In this com 
partment there are four | 
berths and two large tran- 

making sleeping 

accommodations for six 


soms, 


persons. There is also a 

gun rack, buffet, etc. 

The engine room and 
crew's quarters are ample 
for a crew of four. The 

boat is finished in white 

throughout, which gives 

plenty of light even 


though the boat is only 
lighted by port lights. 
The Butterfly is 85 
feet over all with a beam 
of 12 feet and is equipped 





KoSAGAAS 


with three 100 H. P. 

gasoline engines operating triple screws. The owner's quar- 
ters consist of two large double staterooms, bathroom and 
saloon. Each stateroom has a double berth, bureau, seat and 
everything necessary to the comfort of the occupant. The 
bathroom is rather large for a boat of thistype. There is plenty 
of locker space, which is necessary for a boat to be used in 
the South. The main saloon has four extension transoms, 
buffets, lockers, china closets, etc. Forward there is a large 
dining saloon, with two Pullman berths which may be used if 


necessary. This vessel is finished in solid African mahogany 
and cream enamel. 

The Williams-Whittelsey 
the stocks ranging in size from 
inspected at any time 


boats on 
may be 


Company have eleven 
50 to 85 feet which 





BUTTERFLY. 


Intending purchasers are cordially invited to inspect any or 
all of the eleven boats now under construction at their yard. 


Williams-Whittelsey Company 
H. N. WHITTELSEY 
Naval aarp & Marine Engineer 


Designers 


Builders of 


Steam & Setor Boats 
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STANDARD MARINE ENGINES 


One of the 25 H.P. “ Standard” Engines in the “‘RUSSANA” 








YACHT “ RUSSANA” 
Equipped with two 25 H.P, “ Standard” Engines 


HE finest launches and yachts building for 1907 are being 
equipped with the STANDARD. Owing to the care 


in construction and design the STANDARD has been 


selected not only by the Navy, Life Saving, and Engineers’ 
Departments in this country, but by many of the large World 
Powers, for Revenue, Torpedo and Dispatch Boats :: =: :: 


Built in Sizes from 12 to 1,500 HP. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


The Standard Motor Construction Co. 


180 Whiton Street JERSEY CITY, N. J., USA. 
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walking. Her crew of five men seemed small in- 
deed when we thought of the old time square 


riggers that usually carried from fifteen to 
twenty men forward Here all was changed. 
The donkey engine with steam constantly up 
did all the work Before night the second 
day we tied in every reef there was aboard 
and took in the spanker. Without ballast 
she stood high as a house in the air and rode 
the big Gulf seas like a gigantic duck There 
was no yelling and scuffling to shorten sail. 


; 


When the reefs came in one after another, the 
halyards were simply slacked a little, the points 
tied fast and then the lines were carried back to 
the steadily revolving winches which stretched 
them taut with only one man needed to hold the 
turn. A short stopper was then brought and 
the halyard stopped above the snatch-block, the 
man threw off the turn from the winch and the 
mate caught it upon a pin and the work 
was done. 

Anton and I turned to with the ship's crew 
and lent a hand. The second day, heading west, 
the Tanner ran into a low glass and the heavy 
banks from the southeast began to form with the 
wind blowing forty-five miles an hour and 
increasing in force. 

When I turned out, she was heading south- 
west on the port tack and the canvas was coming 
in piece by piece until before dark the Tanner 
was down to a close-reefed spanker, close-reefed 
foresail and forestaysail. This was a small 
amount of canvas for such a large ship, but it 
was all she could stand. The dull roar of the 
gale rose into a thunderous booming, the deep 
sonorous cry of the straining lines cutting 
the wind blending with the rush of the air under 
her foresail and spanker. Some of us found 
shelter in the engine room in the forward house 
next the galley, the ‘“‘chief’’ as they called the 
donkeyman being a good fellow and most hos- 
pitable Stools were brought out and we 
crowded around the boiler for warmth, and to- 
bacco soon pervaded the atmosphere. 

Captain Johnson ‘Il be on deck all night again,” 
said the chief. 

“‘He never sleeps, anyway,’’ said the cook 

We smoked until late and when I went aft 
Johnson was standing as usual near the wheel, 
quiet and thoughtful 

L watched him a little while and read his story, 
a man struggling along before the mast, a little 
romance, a marriage. Then an invalid wife, 
children gone, and the future of a fight up and 
down the coast to wrest a few dollars on freights 
from the fury of the elements. His devotion to 
those left behind him on shore, his steadiness and 
kindness under the most trying circumstances 
go to show a type of the sailor too little known 
ashore, where the usual picture drawn is that of 
some ignorant fellow of low habits 

When I went below, I took from its case the 
sextant, which was the only thing of value I had 
taken from the Edna. It was an English instru- 
ment which had originally cost twenty pounds 
sterling. I took it up the companionway and 
presented it to my little hero. 

“Tt isn’t much,”’ I owned, “‘but it will serve 
to remember me by. It is accurate and might 
save you trouble on the coast.” 

I saw his throat move, but the noise of the gale 
even in the shelter of the companionway, made 
the sound inaudible. Something glistened in his 
eyes, and I left him to make my way forward 
again to stand by for a call 

During the night we put a close-reefed main- 
sail on the Tanner and had the gaff carried away 
for our pains. Then we let her drift hove-to 
until the wind began its northward shift. By 
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A Double-Piston BOUGIE MERCEDES The Herz-Timer 


The World's Standard | Special Marine Types 
Power Pump SPARK PLUG Made with bore 
Height, 11 inches. | It's double stone and cleans itself. You | upto2inches. The 
Weight, 7 pounds. | anspray it with water, It never cracks: ‘Tangent Model is 
Price, $30. Guaranteed for 6 months. Price, $2. | made to ft any 
part of the shaft 
Write to The Herz-Timer 
HERZ & co. is the Standard 
’ Circuit-Breaker of 
Tashers and CIVIL ENGINEERS Europe and Amer- 
Steel Crank Shaft. 203 Lafayette St., New York ica ith i 
for a copy of the New “ Yacht Book ”—Free Toolsteel 


STANDARD 
MODEL 
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Vs 
HERZ’S MOTOWHISTLE _ toolsteel. Snap-off 
is an aristocratic signal for 1 r boat contact Every 
Double Chime, with a table tone lcontact individu- 
st 3, Peoaseme enetrating. | ally adjustable. 
Marin2 Switches, Cables and Wires| 20 different 
Cable and Wire Terminals models, to fit any 
(Assorted Boxe 60c. postpaid.) 'make of motor. — 


r ‘h 4 ‘ Reliable 
= e 
C FuUSCO Ct iltle Siant Roevissible 
“CRAFT OF QUALITY” GASOLINE MOTORS 
Immediate Delivery if Ordered Now 























Two-cycle 











Price of 
Twin Cylinder 
Complete 


No. 2 
3-4 HP : $120.00 
No. 4 
8-IOHP . $175.00 


No. 6 
13-l6HP . $275.00 


Do not buy an “Experiment” 
buy a Little Giant—best 
by test. 


























Run smoothly and noiselessly. We prove actual boat and motor a 
2 J @ Simple and easy to operate, only three moving parts, no gears, valves or springs—nothing 


value for every cent invested. Send five stamps for large cata- to get out of order. Main bearings babbitted. Workmanship and material of the highest 
order, and guaranteed. Jump Spark Ignition. Built in multi-cylinder types. Not heavy or 
cumbersome. Modern in every detail. Send 10 cents m stamps for our Book entitled “* Ignition, 
and motor car owners should have the Truscott supply catalogue Vaporization, Installation and Operation of a Gasoline Motor.” Write for free Catalog “ Al” 
of other sizes. 


TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO. UNITED MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


na ce ' 171-175 W. Woodbridge Street Detroit, Mich. 
Sub. Station 81 St. Joseph, Mich. Cable Code ; “ UMCO,” Western Union 


logue, mentioning size and type of boat or motor required. Boat 












































Gasoline Yachts & Engines 


NOTED FOR RELIABILITY 


Tregurtha Water Tube Boilers, Steam Launches & Engines 





Send for Circulars and Second Hand List 


MURRAY & TREGURTHA CO. 


340 West First Street South Boston, Mass. | 
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HIGHEST [> 
IN | 
AMERICA. 


The manufacture of film 
to the Kodak standard re- ‘ 
quires perfect basic mater- 
ials. 

To insure such materials 
we make them ourselves, 
even to the acids. The 
manufacture of these acids 
made necessary the highest 
stack in America—366 feet 
from foundation to top. 

This stackis simply typ- 
ical oftheperfectioninevery 
department of our film 
plant. Special machinery, 
special buildings, access to 
the methods and formulae 
of the best plate makers in 
the world—all are at the 
command ofour film 


ere 


al al 
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makers. Back of all this 
is more than 20 years’ of : 
film experience. The result : 
is Kodak N. C. Film, the 

only film rated by experts 7 


as equaling the speed of the rl 
fastest plates. 





The film you use is more 
important than the camera 


you use. 
book for *‘Kodak’”’ on ; ss 
the spool. ; a 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. : 4 
Rochester, N. Y. : 3 


The Kodak City. 























GEORGE L. CHAISSON 


Marine Designer 
and Practical 
Boat Builder 


POWER DORIES, CLUB DORIES, SAILING 
AND ROWING DORIES, TENDERS, LAUNCHES 
AND SKIFFS BUILT TO ORDER 
Address 
Swampscott, Mass., U.S.A. 
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noon the next day we were running before 
a northeaster and what was better, were head- 
ing our course. My wife improved rapidly 
and was soon on deck again and our dog had 
the run of the entire ship. 

The yarns spun in the engine-room or fore- 
castle of that vessel have no place in this narra- 
tive, but even out upon the gray wintry ocean 
of our coast there is always to be found the human 
touch, the sympathy which makes life worth 
living. 

The motion of the big vessel rested us all 
greatly. There was no more of the pitching 
fling, nor whipsnapping jerks of the little deep 
keel Edna. In five days we raised the land and 
with a northwest wind sending us six knots, we 
stood in for Brunswick, Georgia. The little 
pilot boat was lying off and on, having sighted 
our topsails long before we had raised her. She 
was ready and lowered downa small boat which 
carried a stout, hearty fellow to us. He came 
over the side and greeted us all warmly. 

A tug stood out from the shore and the hawser 
was broken out for the towin. The sight of it 
made Anton’s eyes water. 

**Oh, if we only got him, den”’ said he, looking 
longingly at the twelve-inch line, ‘‘we don’t 
break him den.” 

But we had used up a fine new one of a smaller 
size already and we had nothing to find fault 
with. Our kind and quiet little skipper had done 
the best he could for us. 

There was no insurance upon the Edna. The 
pilot commented sympathetically upon this 
point as he pointed out the several ships and 
barks whose history he knew and which lay 
in the outer harbor near the bar. Finally 
he offered to buy our dog. The tug drew us to 
the dock and the lines were made fast and 
we stepped ashore with seven dollars and our 
clothes to continue our way to the Florida Reef. 
Thirty times and more had I been up and down 
that coast and at the last the sailor’s luck had 
come tome. Gallant little Johnson had already 
accepted with moist eyes the sextant which | 
had saved as a souvenir of our meeting. He 
could not speak. Our ways led in different 
directions and our ships would probably not pass 
again. He stood silently holding my hand. 
Then he turned and went below. As we stood 
upon the platform of the station an envelope 
was thrust into my hand and, when I opened it 
aboard the train, it contained the freight money 
of as good a sailor as ever trod the deck of an 
American ship. (End) 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL SIDE OF 
YACHT RACING, 
(Continued from page 37.) 


for the mark; Reliance was, for a wonder, to the 
leeward of the other boat. She kept close to 
Constitution and headed to leeward of the mark 
Just before the line was reached, Barr put his 
helm up and swung off down the line. ‘‘Bang!”’ 
went the gun, down went the helm, and she 
luffed across the line just after the signal, while 
the other boat had crossed too soon and was 
recalled. When she finally got straightened out 
and over the line, Reliance was away to wind- 
ward, her main sail trimmed amidships, eating 
into the wind in a way that put Constitution 
hopelessly ‘“‘out of it.” The race was practically 
over at the start. The cool and collected Barr, 
with the timer counting the seconds off, had 
calculated to a nicety, while the man at the 
wheel of Constitution had been forced across 
the line in trying to get away from his opponent. 

When the great series of trial races between 


| Constitution and Columbia began, the handler 


of the Constitution showed that he could sail a 
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English 
Luncheon 
and Tea Baskets 


Fitted complete for Picnics, 
Travellers and Yachting 


Thermos Bottles 


Keep Hot Fluids HOT, and Cold 
Fluids COLD for 24 hours. 


Enameled Steel 
Cooking Utensils 


Guaranteed to be absolutely free from poisonous 
composition, safe to use, and will last for years 


JEwisé @oncER 


130 and 132 West 42d Street, and 135 
West Forty-First St., New York 
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«Motor Boats 


for Business or Pleasure, Open or Cabin Cruisers. 

18 feet, $190. 20 feet, $265. 23 feet, $290. Grade B 
Write for Catalogue. Open Sundays. 

BROOKLYN LAUNCH WORKS 


NEPTUNE AVENUE, FOOT WEST 12TH STREET 
CONEY ISLAND, BROOXLYN, N. Y. 




















The 
Motsinger 
Auto- 

Sparker 


A 
mechanical 
ignitor for 
gas engine 

ignition 








Friction 
drive, 
no batteries 
to start. 


HE original speed controlled dynamo, its governors 
| control its speed and uniform current at variable 
speeds of the engine. {| Is thoroughly insulated, 
not affected by dampness, dust, or change in_ tempera- 
ture. | Will operate both the make and break and the 
jump spark systems. { It is a battery charger and will 
charge all storage batteries for ignition purposes. 4 For 
economy, reliability and uniform current, do away with your 
batteries and use a Motsinger Auto-Sparker for starting and 
running your gas engine. 
For 32 page descriptive catalog free, write 

$ + 154 Main St., 

Motsinger Device Mfg. Co. Pendleton, Ind.,U.S.A. 


New York Office, 31 W. 42d St. 
Chicago Office, 1254 Michigan Ave. 






































| MANUFACTURED BY 
ANDERSON ENGINE COMPANY 
SHELBYVILLE, ILL. 


NEW YORK OFFICE .- - - - 82 WARREN STREET 
CHICAGO OFFICE .- - - - 19 E. HURON STREET 





























We are designers and builders of High Speed Motor Boats, Semi- 
Racing Motor Boats and Fast Cruising and Family Launches. 
OUR BOATS ARE SURE WINNERS 


for we have never been defeated in any race, test of endurance or 
for sea going qualities by any other make of boat of the same size, 
power, or class. Place orders early to insure deliveries when wanted 
All good workmanship takes time and should not be rushed 
Write for our prices. 


THE DETROIT RIVER BOAT & OAR WORKS, Wyandotte, Michigan 


Works, Storage Sheds and Large Boat House—foot of Eureka Ave. 
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“ANDERSON” ENGINES 


Perfect in Construction 
Moderate in Price 
Easy to Operate 
Positive in Action 









MARINE ENGINES 
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Send for Catalog 


Co. 
asoline Engine 
P~ ape St., Coldwater, Mich. 























Dingtfelder 


Marine Motors 


Latest in Design 
Simple and Economical 


in Operation 


Write for Catalog 











Dingfelder Motor Company 
Foot of Crane Ave. DETROIT, MICH. 















Mullins Pressed Steel Boats 


They are built of smooth, pressed steel plates, with air chambers in each 
end like a life boat. The smooth, steel hull has handsome lines and glides 
through the water with the least possible resistance—they are faster, more 
durable, and safer—they don’t crack, leak, dry out or sink—are elegant 
in design and finish. 

The Mullins Steel Motor Boats have revolutionized motor boat building, 
and are superior in every way to wooden motor boats. They are equipped 
with Mullins Reversible Engines, so simple in construction, and so depend- 
able that a boy can run them, and the Mullins Improved Underwater 
Exhaust, which makes them absolutely noiseless. 


The W. H. Mullins Co. 150 Franklin St., Salem, O. 

















Are the Fastest and Safest Boats Built 


Write for Free IHustrated Catalogue of 
Motor Boats—Row Boats—Hunting and Fishing Boats 

















()RDINARY glasses 


do very well until you 
_ look through the 


Bausch &Lomb-Zeiss 
Stereo Binocular 


Field Glasses 


@ In these remarkable 
glasses it has been made 
possible to use the high 
power eye piece of the 
telescope, and yet make 
the glasses themselves 
nent small and compact. 
he range is greater, the 
field larger and flatter, and 
the objects appear _per- 
fectly natural. 
@ Our Binocular Field Glasses 


are forsale by all first class dealers. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
NewY ork, Boston, Washington, Chicago, San Francisco 























Windward 
Working Sails 


For Yachts large and small. Last year we fitted 
out among others the Tamerlaine, Lila and 
Gauntlet for the Bermuda race. Let us esti- 
mate on your work this year. 


JONES & ROBINSON 


CITY ISLAND, - - NEW YORK 
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boat as well as any man. But the unseen force 
had not yet begun to work. The boats were too 
large and too far away from each other to show 
the operation of it at once. But a perusal of 
the series showed that slowly, but surely, the 
gap between the craft lessened until Columbia 
won a race. This was a great surprise. But 
she added more and more to her string of vi 

tories until she proved her superiority and was 
chosen to defend the cup. Here was a case of 
masterful domination. 

I have spoken about resisting the domina- 
tion—the thought force of the mob. Few appre- 
ciate this when a race is made. Water-wise 
experts run their eyes aloft and size up the sails 
of the winner—they squint along her lines 
look prodigiously discerning, nudge each other, 
and say, ‘‘I told you so.”’ But they are far wide 
of the mark. 

One reason for the unbroken series of victories 
over the foreign boats was that the water was 
covered with steamboats, slowly rolling to and 
fro on the long ground swell. People art 
massed on their upper works like bees, strenu 
ously hoping, feeling that the American boat 
will win. The skipper of the foreigner know 
this, is dominated by it The captain of the 
home boat feels it, is stimulated, filled witl 
abnormal courage, all his faculties made keen 
by it. 

There is a death-like stillness. The eyes of the 
multitude are strained to the utmost. Approach 
ing the glittering path of the sun, the defending 
boat is coming off from the shore with graceful 
rhythmic motion, while the challenger is on the 
opposite tack. As the tall, dim pyramid of 
canvas passes to windward of the challenger, th: 
dark, human masses on the steamboats break 
into billows of waving handkerchiefs. Hoarce 
roars of cheers, mingled wth feminine screams 
and a hundred steam whistles, blend into a 
volume of sound that ascends into heaven, a 
national paean of triumph. The fierce will of 
the multitude, roused by the war-like burst of 
sound, is directed against the lone challenger 
The contest now becomes a procession The 
unseen force has done its work 


THE MACKINAC CRUISING RACE. 
(Continued from page 29.) 


from a foreign port to enter the event will be 
followed by many imitators.. Hussar II. made 
a fine showing last year and the Toledo men are 
anxious to try their luck again and will bring a 
fleet of several of the fast cruisers from Lake 
Erie, Lake St. Clair and from other ports on 
Lake Michigan. 

The Columbia Club’s Motor Boat Race to 
Mackinac will also have a big entry list and many 
starters according to present indications. (om- 
modore Howard I. Shaw, who carried off the 
honors last year with his Kitchi Gammi, is having 
his boat refitted at the Oshkosh Boat Works, 
where she was built, and expects to win the 
event again this year. Half a dozen new boats 
in the class have been bought here this winter, 
the two motor boat shows resulting in a great 
many sales to a class of men altogether new to 
the sport. Indeed the motor boat craze is 
assuming such proportions, that the Chicago 
Yacht Club was forced to increase its member- 
ship to accommodate the demand for admissions 
and Columbia and Jackson Park Clubs have 
added scores to their lists. In addition, motor 
boat clubs are springing up at every turn and 
the waters of this end of the lake promise to be 
alive with the puffing, snapping, busy little 
craft during the warm months. There is a field 
for a still larger growth of motor boat interests 
in the Middle West 
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THE 


VICTOR MARINE ENGINE 


14 H. P. UP TO 20 H. P. 














The Engine you have been looking tor; safe, sure and noiseless. A 
new and perfect model. Distinctly new and prominent features 

such as water-cooled bearings, making a large saving in grease. The 
grease being always stiff makes it easy to keep engine clean Groove d 
shafts preventing blowing from case. E.nd bearings having half boxes 
to take up wear. Crank pins have center oilers, all bearings babbited 
with the best babbit. Workmanship and material the best. These 
new features make it a superior engine. Please mention “Yachting.” 


a R. S. HILL, 78 East Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 











WILSON & GRIFFIN 


SAIL MAKERS 


We have made sails for 


METEOR ATLANTIC 
ELMINA VIGILANT 
AMORITA IRONDEQUOIT 
LASCA UTOWANA 


53 South Street New York 
Lofts, Foot of Hubbard St., Bath Beach, N. Y 


Telephone Connection 




















BY THE BROOKS 
SYSTEM of full sized patterns and in- 

structions. Rowboat and Canoe patterns, 
$1.60 to $2. Launch patternsfrom $4 up. 
$15— Price of 16 ft. Launch. 
Fram. knocked down with pat- 
terns and instructions to finish,’ 

















Other prices in proportion. 
Illustrated Catalog FREE. 
BROOKS BOAT MFG. CO. 


Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building 


2707 Ship St., Saginaw, Mich., U.S. A. 
lt, 















Attractive Priating and Effective Advertising 


will increase your business. We write, de- 
sign and print boat and other catalogs that 
bring business and place the advertising 
that sells goods. Write us. 3 3s e 
WALTON ADVERTISING AND PRINTING CO. 
23 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 











YACHTING CAPS 
EMBROIDERED ORNAMENTS 
ENAMELED DEVICES 
Send for Illustrated Booklet 


BENT & BUSH 
15 School Street Boston, Mass. 
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Perhaps 


This is Important to You 





the Temy 


As a result of this } 







Wrive for 
MARINE TYP! 


Charles J. Jager Company vw 


you know that the U 


erate and Torrid Zones. 


vainstaking care, the 


This means something to YOU if you need boat power 


. 5. Government selected the Jager engine for use in the navy 
Revenue Cutter Service and the Department of Commerce and Labor for special service in the Arctic, 


, the 


But here is the most important point to you; Very careful records of the performance of the Jager Engine have been kept in each of these departments for 
the guidance of various other departments in the purchase of gasoline engines 


Jager Marine Engine 


iS REPEATEDLY SELECTED, WHILE OTHER MAKES, SUBJECTED TO THE SAME TESTS ARE DISCARDE ? 


You can get a Jager Engine of any size from 


3 to 60 H.P.and have the comfortable feeling of knowing you have the best there is to be had 
WE MAKE I, 2, 3, 4 AND 6 CYLINDER ENGINES 
llustrated catalogue containing information you ought t ave Also send for special pamphlet on our 
DIRECT CONNECTED UNITS for the electric lighting of yachts 


281-283 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASS 


or, 33 CANAL STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 














Of) 


have stood every test for nearly fifty years 
Established 1859. 


EDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
260 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Steering Gears 


TRADE 











STORM PROOF 


MAR 


MOORING ANCHOR. 






























| . 
| engines last year. 


REVERSIBLE, VALVELESS, MARINE | tie 


MAJOR engine can be used for stationary work. 
We are building 10,000 engines this year, from 14 H.P. to 
| 20 H.P. Write at once for special inducement to one agent in each locality. 


The MAJOR > h 2: 


always 


at any p 


ENGINE, FOR 1907 
14 H. P. Engine Only $33.15 


New features, better engines, 
stronger, more horsepower. 


We built and sold 5,000 











DETROIT GAS ENGINE & MACHINERY CO. 


78 E. CONGRESS STREET, E. DETROIT, MICH. 
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club bought your Mooring An 


B. Scholl 


Positively cannot drag in worst storms. 
Makes absolute protection for your 
boat. The only perfect mooring anchor. 


Bulb-Shank’ to be st 
the size of mine 

hors er rok g mine 
I have inv 


ieve the enough to h 


hree times o other members o 
over and 
ed anyone of the fleet to 


I know 
ye where | leave it, and that knowledge 


has moved In short 


> me any time they are in trouble my boat w 
cheap enoug 
rice 


Nothing else for mine 


Md 


Free booklet and full 


Fairhaven Iron Foundry Co. 
FAIRHAVEN 


in the mooring lin 
Baltimore 


information on request 












BACK VIEW 











- BABY GRAND 
ACETYLENE 
SEARCH LIGHTS 
Combining Port and Starboard Lights 


FOR SMALLER CLASS BOATS, MOTOR 
OR OTHERWISE, ARE GREAT BEAUTIES 


2 SIZES. 4'4 and 6'< in. front, 4 and 6 in. finest ground MANGIN LENS 





N ARINE Laws permit combination head and side lights on boats up to ten tons, and 
4 this lamp fills the bill in all respects. Far less trouble than three lights and quite 
as effective. To see one of these is to use it—so say al! the owners of high 
class pleasure boats 
Attach to Acetylene Storage Cylinders or Generators supplying other lamps or 
zoth Century Generators 44, 1 and 2 lb. capacity are well adapted for the purpose 
These lamps with variations s The smaller size 
as Dashboard Searchlights for Automobiles without sidelights for Motorcycles 
Consult 20th Century Catalogue or Special Literature on these lamps 
~ 7 . . . Tr , 
20th CENTURY MFG. CO., 19 Warren St., NEW YORK 


Manufacturers Bicycle, Motor Cycle, Automobile and Marine Lamps and Generators, 
also Acetylene House Plants 


Also call attention to a smaller, light weight Contained 


Generator Acetylene Lamp for 
CANOES 
BARGES, &c. 


Red and Green Sidelights 


Made of Brass, Nickel Plated 
4luminum Parabola Reflector. 
Throws a strong light ahead. 


Combining 


Ittaches to stancheon in 
bow of boat; easily re 
moved and becomes a 
hand-lantern for camp, 
Be. 
Altogether a very satisfactory and easily 
handled light for such purposes 


20th Century Lamp No. 12 
20th Century Catalogue 
gives all details 
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Anybody who owns anything 
afloat wil! be interested in 


sWweku > 


Fittings—Supplies 


They fill every need of any- 
body who owns anything from 
a row boat to a sea-going yacht 


If you live where it is not convenient to 
call, send for Our Mew WMlustrated Free 
Book on “‘Marine, Hardware and Yacht 
Supplies.”” You'll see that the prices are 
“a little lower” and we guarantee that 
each article is genuine. 

We keep the Royal Marine Engine— 
the kind you want 

The promptness and accuracy of our mail 
order business will please you. We take 
our own boat supajies and fittings from the 
stock that serves you. 


JOHN C. HOPKINS & COMPANY 
119 Chambers Street, New York 








SAMSO 


tiller rope with 
log lines, hand rails, etc. 


Best Material, Perfect Braid. 


Semple+ and fall information gladly sent 
Ly e 7 





SOLID BRAIDEO 
coRDpD 


for halyards, tiller rope (special 
wire center), 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 











Special attention given to making of Racing 


Sails for all classes. 


WILSON & SILBSY 
ROWE’S WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 


Our Cable Address is ‘‘WILSAILS,” Boston, W.U.C.C. 











; YACHTING UNIFORMS 


Do perfect-fitting, finely- 
tailored uniforms at a 
moderate cost appeal to 
If so, we want to 


Our 


intro- 


you? 
get acquainted. 
Catalog Y will 


duce us. 


The 
Greenwood - Atkinson - Armstrong 
Company 


DETROIT 
75 Woodward Ave. 


CHICAGO 
80 Wabash Ave. 
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IDEAL CANOE CRUISING 
(Continued from page 44.) 


The canal winds through level country, broad 
meadowlands, old orchards and sleepy little vil- 
lages, and the canoeists can make this part of 
the trip as lazily as they desire. 

They can even hitch occasionally behind a 
passing canal boat, but it isn’t a wise thing to do 
in the vicinity of a lock or plane, as the canal 
boats are all owned by the Company which pos- 
sesses the canal and the Company is not par- 
ticularly anxious to encourage small boat 
navigation along the route. 

Becoming tired of paddling one can take the 
painter and tow while his companion sits in the 
stern and steers. 

When a canal boat comes along, either meeting 
you or overtaking you from the rear, don’t 
stay on the tow path side any longer than you 
can help, but get to the other side of the canal 
and avoid difficulties with the tow line. 

Don’t leave the canoes in the canal over night 
when you pitch camp, as the swash and#drag 
from a passing canal boat might swamp an 
empty cralit. 

Made at ordinary traveling speed the cruise 
down the river should occupy about five days. 
The canal trip about the same. If you have 
any loafing to do, do it on the canal where there 
isn’t the same incentive to push along that there 
is in the same current of the Delaware 

As a matter of fact, a week or ten days would 
not be too long to enjoy the lazy life along the 
canal, 

Be sure and leave the canal before striking 
Newark. From Newark on the canal loses all 
its charm and the route becomes one not to be 
followed, except by necessity. 

A very different sort of cruise is one which 
may be taken up the Hudson River 

There being no portages and no rapids on this 
route you can take along all the comforts of home. 

Large tents, cots, camp chairs and kerosene 
vapor stoves, folding tables are all suited to a 
cruise of this nature. 

The western shore of the Hudson, from oppo 
site Spuyten Duyvil to beyond Nyack, offers 
camp sites which the canoeist can occupy at 
will. 

As the Hudson is a good four mile an hour 
tide there is not any particular gain in paddling 
against it. Wait until the flood commences, and 
start along with it. When the ebb commences 
to be too strong for comfort, run ashore and have 
lunch or make camp according to the time of day. 

Sneeden’s Landing is just about 
Dobb’s Ferry. 

This isn’t a particularly good camp site, how- 
ever, but further north above Nyack are several 
much better places. 

Above this, the best camp site is on the Eastern 
shore of the river, on the northern side of Croton 
Point just opposite the village of Croton Landing. 

There is a splendid beach here, but none of 
the water on the Point is fit to drink. 

Further along, about % mile distant from 
Peekskill, once more on the eastern shore, will be 
found Jimmy’s Cove, an ideal camping place. 

Provisions on this trip may be procured at 
Yonkers, on the eastern shore of the Hudson, 
and at Nyack, on the western shore or at Croton 
Landing. On the western bank, a short day’s 
paddle north of Jimmy’s Cove and a couple of 
miles from Ft. Montgomery, Popoloken Creek 
runs down into the Hudson. There is a pretty 
camp site here. The cruisers can arrange to have 
a wagon meet them at their camp to take canoe 
and outfit a few miles up into the country to 
Popolo Pond, where there is, at times, good 
pickerel fishing and where there is always good 
camping. . 


opposite 
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After Shaving 


MENNEN'S 


TOILET POWDER 


and insist that your barber use it 
also. It is Antiseptic, and will 
prevent any of the skin diseases 
often contracted 

A positive relief for Sunburn, Prick- 
ley Heat, Chafing, and ail affiic 
tions of the skin Removes all odor 
of perspiration. Get Mennen’s 
the original. Put up in non-refill 
able boxes—the “box that lox 
or mailed for 25 cents Sample free 


Try Mennen's Violet 
GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N. J. 


Guaranted under the Food and Drugs Act, June 3¢ 
1906. Serial No, 1542 


















Sold everywhere 
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Yachting Gazette 


The leading and only French illustrated 
paper devoted exclusively to Yachting and 
Motor Boating published in Paris, France. 


Yearly Subscription, $5.50 
Subscriptions may be sent care of 


Yachting Publishing Co., 


2o Vesey Street, New York City 














GiesReverseGear coves the 
Successor to the reversible propeller Reversing 
Problem. 


Gives absolute control of the 
motor-boat ata | times. 

1 to 80 H. P.--$15 to $90. 

More made and sold than all 

other reverse gears combined. 
Catalogue on request. 


GIES GEAR COMPANY, Detroit, Micn 











MARINE SUPPLIES 


SPRAY HOODS, ETC. 
A full and complete stock of Launches, Canoes, etc. 


We make to order and we make to 
fit, any canvas spray hood, wind 
shield or top. Best of work and 
material. Write for anything needed 


for your boats. 
238 Jefferson Ave 


C. M. JACOBSEN, 28:44 
Everything in the Marine Line. 








| MARINE RAILWAYS 





























A. HANSON 
DESIGNER 
OF FINE 


POWER YACHTS 
AND PLEASURE 
BOATS 


City ISLAND, N.Y. 


REPAIRS ALTERATIONS 
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THE NEW STOVE 
YACHTSMEN _AnD_ CAMPERS 


Embodying these much desired features: 
WICKLESS SMOKELESS 


ECONOMICAL SIMPLE 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE 


The DENATURED ALCOHOL STOVE 


does not need to ride on an ‘even keel’’ but burns 
perfectly and is absolutely safe under all conditions 


THE IDEAL CRUISING STOVE 








Send for Catalogue containing detailed description 


ABERCROMBIE & FITCH CO., 
57 Reade Street NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of High Grade Camping Outfits, 
Canoes, Waterproof Silk Tents, Firearms, etc. 








Yachting and Automobile Garments 


and Accessories 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
Ready-to-Wear-and-Tailored-to-Order 


T has been our aim in every article 
] we manufacture to give it individ- 
ual treatment; from the smallest 
accessory to the complete costume you 


will find our interest identical. 


Light weight rubber linen pongee, 
leather, silk, mohair, cravenette, etc., 
in fact every serviceable material is 
used in the construction of our gar- 
ments. 


You will find every requisite for 


your comfort at our salesrooms. 


We earnestly request you to 
call or if not convenient, 
send for our new booklet Y. 





SCANDINAVIAN FUR AND LEATHER CO. 


14-16 West 33rd Street, NEW YORK 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 


Sole Agents for San Francisco 


Sole Agents for Chicago 
ROOS BROS.., Inc. 


CAPPER & CAPPER 

















THE STRELINGER MARINE ENGINES 


(4 Cycle—I to 4 Cylinder) 


ond tn Mechanical 
Every or Jump 
Point of Spark 
EXCELLENCY Equipment 





For Durability Reliability, Economy, Power and Ease with which the 
engine can be controlled, the STRELINGER stands at the Head. 
Consider these important features when placing your order. Our engines 
are built for the man who wants an absolutely reliable engine at a 
reasonable price. Write for catalog. Our prices will interest you. 


THe STRELINGER MARINE ENGINE CO. petro mich. U.S. a. 








Bilge 
Pump 


If you own a motor boat 
you need one. 
Order through the 
nearest dealer. 





No. 1, AllBrass, $8. 
No. 2, Iron & Brass, 6. 





Manufactured by 


Bevin Bros. Mfg. Co. 


East Hampton, Conn. 














Intermittent 
Batteries 


A Battery is good in proportion 
as it supplies a spark without fail- 
ing. If it misses now and then; 
if it works when it feels like it, 
motor boating is not a pleasure but a hardship. 
The Battery you can depend upon at all times 
and under all conditions is the Edison Primary 
Its steady, constant current produces 
The current is 


Battery. 
a quick, hot spark every time. 
as strong the last day as the first and when the 
elements are exhausted, renewals can be had at 
a very small cost. 


You can get Edison Batteries in your boat 
if you specify them. Our Booklet, “ Bat- 
tery Sparks’’ tells you why you should. 


Edison Manufacturing Company 


40 Lakeside Avenue, 
Orange, N. J. 


31 Union Square, New York 304 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
25 Clerkenwell Road, London, E. C. 
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brass, 10 i 


wanted. 


or dynamo. 

They may be installed in ten minutes. 
valuable space, are done away with. 
as long as connection is maintained. NO WEAK BLASTS, but 
a perfect signal at all times. Whistle will blow whether engine is 
running or not. 
advantages worth considering ? 
DEMANDS areliable signal of some kind. 


THE O’BRIEN 


W h Electric Boat Whist 
are Superior :: :: 


les 











You simply PRESS A BUTTON to operate. 
Air-tanks, occupying 
Whistle continues to blow 


Teer are run by current from dry batteries, storage battery, 


No danger from explosion. Are not these 
In tide-waters THE LAW 
“| Made of polished 
nches high, 344 inches in diameter. Cost, including 


wire, push-button and full instructions, $9.75. Demonstrators 


Perhaps we have the best selling boat accessory on the 


market. Correspondence solicited. 














FACTORY AND 
MAIN OFFICE 


Hallowell, Mai 


O’Brien Electrophone Company 
144 Water Street 


ine 








Manhasset 


Ship Building & Repair 


Company 


PORT WASHINGTON 
Long Island, N. Y. 


Yacht Supplies Marine Railways 








, BUILD A BOAT 


BY THE WEATHERWAX METHOD. 


the cheapest. 
1907 models. 
BAY CITY BOAT MFG. CO., 





We are the only boat builders who sell boat patterns. 
Knock-down frames easily put together. The best * 
Send for our 100-page Catalog K-2 of 


Bay City, Mich., U. S. A. 








L.O. KOVEN & BROTH 


Manufadurers of 


Tanks of All Kin 








DOW’T BUY TROUBLE. 


But by using S. 1. T. French Ignition Wire avoid short circuiting 


Water Tanks, Condenser Tanks. 


u'f'd by Societe Industrielle des Telephones, Paris, France. tractors of Marine N Machinery. 


AMERICAN BRANCH, 1610 BROADWAY, N. Y 
Send for sam ices. 


Office 50 Cliff Street New 











YACHT SAILS 


ROBT. E. MORTON 


YACHT SAILMAKER 


ER 


ds 


For Use on Ships, Air Tanks for Supplying Air to 
Whistles on Boats, Naphtha Tanks, Oil Tanks, 


Heavy Sheet Iron and Plate Steel Work of any 


Solaiag of all Kinds of Iron Yor f for sane 
Builder: Dry Doc ks, Ship Smiths and 


York 








With a 


in your boat, yo 

















“Boothbay” Engine 


u al- 


Telephone 2462 Broad ways ys ‘get there” and 
26 South Street NEW YORK k” again 
Safety, Speed and Satisfaction 
Clear View 2 H.P. to 20 H.P.—2 and 4 Cycle 


, Acetylene Searchlight. 


making landings, detecting obstructions, 
should part of every boat's equipment. 
Write for Catalogue. 


AMERICAN ACETYLENE STOVE 


eat, compact, self-generating, portable 
nearchiteht of high power for yachts, launches 
and boats of all kinds Useful in locating oa 


507 Masonic Tem., Minneapolis, Minn. 





fi Boothhay Gas Engine 


co, EAST BOOTHBAY, PAINE 








We make the best 2 and 4 cycle engines that skilled 
workmanship can produce. Send for Catalogue. 


Co. 














The Fourteenth Annual 


Sportsman’s Show 


MADISON SQUARE GARDE 


Thursday, February 20th, to 
Saturday, March 7th, 1908 


Including Exhibits of 
é Motor Boats, Launches, Canoes, 


Particulars and floor plan on application to 


Ac- 


cessories, Engines, Motors, Models 


N J. A. H. DRESSEL, Manager 


No. | Madison Ave., New York 
P. O. Box 322, Madison Sq. Branch 
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THE ENGLISH CHALLENGER FOR 
CANADA’S CUP 
By C. H. J. SNIDER 

DELE, Mr Cawthra Mulock’s challenger for 


the Canada’s Cup, is true to all the family 


traditions of her designer. Despite the change 


in the measurement rule that has taken place 





MODEL OF ADELE. 


since Beaver and Strathcona were produced for 
the defense of the Canada’s Cup, Adele is 
patently a sister of these ships. A. E. Payne, 
now deceased, designed them, and his son, who 
designed Adele, has followed in his fathers’ 
footsteps. 

Adele is a snappy looking boat, with a fair 
amount of freeboard, moderate overhangs, a 
bold bow, and a fine, knife-like counter. She has 
a very high rig, and should do very well in light 
moderate airs, probably excelling in running and 
windward work rather than reaching. She gets 
over to sailing lines very quickly, her lofty solid 
mast assisting in this. 

Her personal appearance is decidedly attrac- 
tive. She is planked with double thicknesses of 
mahogany, the outer surface being finished 
bright. A fairly high coaming of pale yellow 
elm runs around her above, cut off from the 
mahogany by a hollow ribbon of gold. Below 
the bright red expanse of mahogany is a broad 
band of silver, extending to the waterline, and 
below this she is finished with black enamei, 
which shows as she heels. 

Her deck fittings are simple, and teak is largely 
employed. She is not a boat to live in, being 
without skylights and hatches. A large oval 
cockpit, into which all the sheets and halliards 
lead, and in which her crew works, is the princi- 
pal feature of her deck layout. Forward of it, 
but abaft the mast, is a circular well for passing 
up light sails. The cockpit floor is grated, and 
there is no staving about it, nor any attempt at 
making it a self bailing affair. 

If Adele were swept by a large sea, she would 





ADELE, ENGLISH CHALLENGER FOR CAN ADA’S CUP 
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Do Your Sails Fit? 


Study your canvas now while it is 
in action. If it doesn’t fit, specify 


Lowell Canvas 


on your next suit. You will then 


be sure of having a perfect fit and 
your yacht will attain its highest 
efficiency. 





AILSA 


One of the most important considerations in 
racing is well fitting sails, —in fact they are as essen- 
tial as a well-designed hull. Last season’s racin 
among certain well known yachts clearly aun 
this. 

The unquestioned superiority of ‘‘Lowe.t’’ 
duck is proved by the fact that, since the Defender, 
every Sup-Delender has used Lowell Duck 
and the same is true of every large yacht of recent 
years, with hardly an exception, 

For cruising and pleasure yachts ‘‘Lowell’’ 
canvas is universally recognized as the standard. 
For this purpose the ‘‘Regular’’ quality is recom- 
mended. For racing ‘‘Special.’’ Specify these 
when ordering from your sail maker. Made in all 
weights from 4 oz. for 15 footers to No. 000 for 
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Motor Boats for 1907 








Atlantic Sea-Going Dories—Noted for correctness of style and high finish. 


unequalled for safety in rough water. 
House, Life Saving and Navy Departments, 


25 ft. Semi Speed Launch—Beam 4 ft. 10 in. 


from 14 to 20 miles an hour. 


Made from the most expensive material, 


Absolutely 


Famous models furnished by us to the United States Light 


12 to 40 H. P. has a speed ranging 
Prices from $1150 to $1600. 


21 and 23 ft. Raceabouts - 21 ft. equipped with 8 H. P. double cylinder motor, pro- 
iy PP I 


duces the high speed of 13 miles an hour. 12 f 


P. 3 cylinder motor 15 miles an hour. 


these types whenever raced have proved in every instance champions in their class. 


from $600 to $1100 


Atlantic Smooth Planked Clipper Launches —23 ft. 
Designed for good speed and weather qualities, combining great strength and lightness. 
16 ft. Motor Dory Skiff—Beam 4 ft. 3 in. 
sensible safe boat for boys. 
Substantially complete, quality guaranteed. 


purposes and yacht tenders; a good, 
sufhcient gasoline for full day’ 8 Tun, 


7 in. and § ft. 


Both of 
Prices range 


7 in. beam. 


Price $650. 


Inexpensive small motor boat for fishing 


1% H.,P. motor; 


will carry 


Price $125. 


Atlantic Motors from 3 to 40 H. P.—High quality metal, ball bearings fastest in 


the world, combined with lightness of weight. 
design. We 


Motors of the highest type, latest and most correct 
uarantee Atlantic Motors to develop their rated horse power and to be free from de- 


cup-defender sails. 


**Lowell’’ duck. 
obtained from them. 


LOWELL, MASS. 


All the leading sail makers of the country use 
Samples and quotations may be 


LOWELL WEAVING COMPANY 








fective material and workmanship. 
be seen at the Boston show rooms 59 Haverhill St., 


In writing state requirements. 
Boston, Mass., 











Catalogues free. 
and at the factory. 


THE ATLANTIC CO., Amesbury, Mass. 


Boats can 
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a mirror finish. 
fine finish. 





cost to you 


THE CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO., 











two-cycle, no valves or cams 


Perfection 





MARINE MOTORS 


—the engine you want—a proven success— 
not an experiment Thousands in use 
Quiet, smooth operating, correctly designed 
—delivers power in excess of rating 


REVERSIBLE, SPEEDY 


NO CRANKING 


Cylinder and piston ground to 
Piston rings pinned in position Extra 


Price includes full boat equipment ready for installing 
WE GUARANTEE absolute satisfaction or repiace without 
Write at once for catalogue of all sizes 


1303 2nd Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 





WILLOW # 
FURNITURE 








UR 1907 


patterns will be mailed to you 


catalogue of artistic 


upon receipt of 25 cts. in stamps. 
This will be 


upon receipt of your order for one or 


amount refunded 


more pieces of furniture. 














Box E. 








THE WILLOWCRAFT SHOPS 
NORTH CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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SUMMER VACATIONS 





From NEW YORK to the IDEAL SUMMER RESORT 


BERMUDA 


The new magnificent twin screw steamer “ Bermudian,’’ 5,500 tons 
and high speed, with all modern improvements for ocean travel, 
makes the passage between New York and Bermuda in 45 hours 


ov 


Good Sailing, 





Fishing, 
Sea Bathing, 





Tennis, 
Golf, 


Bicycling, Gc. 








NEAR VIEW OF A FOURTEEN-FOOT 


; ¥ : Average 

Week Ending Temperature 

1906 June 6 69.8 

ad 13 68.5 

a 20 76.3 

” 27 75-7 

July 4 77.6 

- Ir 77-5 

ot: 18 78.6 

- 25 79.6 

August I 80.3 

a 8 79.5 

= 15 81.0 

yes 22 80.0 

7 29 79.8 





BERMUDA DINGHY 


First-class excursion fare to Bermuda, and re- 
turn including stateroom, berth and meals, $35.00 
and upwards, according to accommodation. 


Tickets, good to return from Bermuda until December 3rd, 1907. 


Week Ending Average 


Temperature 

September 5 78.8 
M3 12 79-3 
, 19 77-2 
- 26 77.8 
October 3 76.0 
pa 10 76.7 
ys 17 75.2 

a 24 76 

” 31 75S. 
November 7 690.5 
= 14 71.4 
ns 21 70.0 
- 28 68.0 





QUEBEC STEAMSHIP CO., Limited 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO. THOS. COOK & SON. 
General Agents Passenger Agents, 
29 Broadway, New York 245 Broadway, New York 


ARTHUR AHERN, 


Secretary, 





—y 





BOW VIEW OF ENGLiSH CHALLENGER. 


probably fill, but she showed herself a dry sea boat 
in very trying weather on her trip up from 
Kingston, Ont., where she fitted out, to Toronto 
She was within 5 miles of port, coming home 
with a heavy following wind and sea, when a 
sudden shift brought the wind dead ahead, and 
it freshened toa gale. Adele could have thrashed 
it out, but her spreaders, which are very wide 
and of wood, carried away, and she had to 
settle away her mainsail and run back down the 
lake 

The sea was enormous, preventing her gaining 
shelter before she got as far down as Port Hope, 
55 miles below Toronto, and she lost her dinghy 
on the run; but she stayed dry, except for rain 
and spray, and rode the gale out. Leaving Port 
Hope, after repairs had been made, she had a 
second mishap with her spreaders and again had 
to run back, so that it was 4 days after leaving 
Kingston that her home port, Toronto, 180 miles 
distant, was reached 

Adele was built at Southampton, in England, 
by Somers and Payne, and shipped from Bristol 
on the C. P. R. steamer Montfort, arriving in 
Montreal after a slow voyage. From Montreal 
she was towed up the St. Lawrence River and 
through the canals to Kingston at the foot of 
Lake Ontario. Here Oldrieve and Horn fitted 
her with a suit of cruising sails, some 300 feet 
smaller than her racing rig. She will have a suit 
of Canadian canvas, and another from Ratsay’s 

Her rig, as said before, is a big one. She has 
a 36-foot mainboom, a 21-foot gaff and 31 feet 
hoist Her jib is a big sail, the bowsprit being 
7 feet outboard. She can be sailed with double 
headsails, but a jib with a boom on the foot of it, 
the sheet working on a traveler, is favored. Her 
mainsail peaks higher than that of Crusader, 
which challenger Fife designed for the same cup, 
and altogether she has the largest sail area in 
the fleet of Canada’s cup boats, her total actual 
spread measuring 1347 square feet 

Under water Adele is like other members of the 
Payne family; her fin is long, with a strongly 
marked forward end, and more straight lines to 
it throughout than seen in the fins of the other 
boats. It is located fairly well aft, but not so 
far aft as Seneca’s. Her midship section does 
not indicate a boat of as much stiffness as Beaver, 
or even Strathcona, there being considerable 
flare to the top sides. She is not quite so long in 
the overhangs as her predecessors from Payne’s 
board, but the shortness is not very noticeable, 
and is about the only indication of the working 
out of the universal rule. 

She has very nearly 7 tons of lead ballast in 
the shoe at the bottom of her fin. Her total 
cost, delivered, at Montreal, was announced to 
be £595, a remarkably low figure. She is well 
fastened throughout with copper rivets and brass 
screws, with galvanized iron straps across her 
floors and more galvanized iron bolts fastening 
her deck and bilges together. Her frames are 


Quebec close spaced—8 inches on centers 
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HEN you go yacht- 
ing, take the Aetna 


Soups and Entrees. 





It is impossible to get bet- 
ter. 
{Pure jand Delicious Hot 
Food Without Fire. 

4] A little cold water poured 
into the outer can heats the 
food in a few minutes——no 
fire, no cook or utensils 
necessary. 

4] Order through your gro- 
cer or from us. 

{Three 
soup, express prepaid, for 
$1.00. 

4] Descriptive booklet, 
‘*Hot Food Without Fire’”’ 


free on request. 


sample cans of 









Aetna Self-Heating 
Food Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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UNDE OD’S 
ORIGINAL 


DEVILED HAM 


**Branded with the Devil, but fit for the Gods.”’ 


GOOD TO TASTE! EASY TO DIGEST! 
THE R DEVIL Made of our own Sugar-Cured Hams and Pure Spices—Deliciously Blended 


Wholesome! Nourishing! Indispensable! 
At Teas! Receptions! Card Parties! Picnics! Just-Before-Bed-Suppers ! 


ABSOLUTELY PURE AND TRUTHFULLY LABELED FOR 50 YEARS 


One dozen sandwiches—the kind thet melt in your mouth—from a 15c. can. 


All dealers. If your grocer does nut sell it, for his 
name ana 15c. we wi. send you a \% can Post-paid. 


WM. UNDERWOOD COMPANY 


Established 1822 BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE YACHTSMAN’S DELIGHT 




















HAVE YOUR 
STEWARD 
INCLUDE 
IT IN YOUR 
STORES 








IT WILL 
PROVE A 
ERA ERY 
WITHOUT 
COMPARE 


Established 1860 Incorporated 1898 


Sayles, Zahn Company 


Butchers and Packers 
Sixth Ave. and Tenth St. 


Telephone : , 
1580 Gramercy New York 


We make a Specialty 
of Supplying Yachts 

















Addresses of near-to-you Grocers handling it mailed on request 














DWINELL.WRIGHT COMPANY Principal Coffee Roasters 








BOSTON AND CHICAGO ll 








Better than Imported 


el atiate) | Oy ele) “oe 


There's no beverage that 
enlivens celebrations 
with the vim and spirit 


of joyousgood health like 


WAUKESHA 


A Glorious Drink for 
A Glorious Day— 
An exquisite blending of 
the pure, healthful 
Waukesha Arcadian Water 
with the finest extract of selected 
Ginger Root and Fruit Juices. 


Devotd of Astringent Tendencies 


Waukesha Arcadian Company, Waukesha, Wis. 


nace sy 








Ge COFFEE FOR YACHTSMEN 


whether on board ship or at home is 


JASCO COFFEE 


It represents perfection in blending. A coffee that pleases almost invaria- 

bly, It basa rare richness of flavor and aroma and is uniformly excellent. 

Every detail that helps to an exquisite 
table beverage oye selection, roasting, 

blending— is carefully attended to in the 
preparation of JASCO COFFEE. 

In air-tight screw-top tins that preserve the 

aroma and keep the coffee perfectly fresh, 


5 lb. Can $1.60 
Delivered 


4, pulverised or bean 


Ground, px 
Our broad guarantes-- Your money beck if not satisfactory 


A. J. SHELDON CO., Importers 
100 Front Street, New York 








A. SILZ, INC. 


Dealer in 
High-Class 


Poultry~ and Game 





Special Service to 


Yachts and Yacht Clubs 











416-418 West 14th Street 
Telephone: 4900 Chelsea NEW YORK CITY 











YACHTSMEN !!! 


Listen to this. 
DAVIS BROTHERS 


Are the LARGEST 
Grocery and Provision Dealers 
on Cape Ann 


Headquarters for Yacht Supplies 
of every description 


Gasoline furnished in any quantity 


- , 179 and 183 183 MAIN STREET 
ogy £2. GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
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DONDS 


EXTRACT 
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Clicquot Club 


Pronounced “Click-O0"") 


Ginger Ale 


This clean, pure, effervescing, amber-colored bev 
erage, made and bottled by experts amid surround 
ings sanitary to a superlative degree, is the idea 
summer drink 

It's wholesome for children, being made of the 
purest water and ginger, and is delightful in flavor 
and appearance for all 

Have it on ice for after Tennis, Golf, or the 


dusty ride 


It is guaranteed Pure 


AFTER SHAVING USE 





We will send you a unique bottle opener FREE 
POND’S EXTRACT on request, and would like your dealer's name if he 
— = does not sell Clicquot Club Ginger Ale 


Nothing else is so refreshing and healing. 
Ponds Extract prevents the most tender 
skin from becoming sore. Keep it always 
at home. Insist on your barber's using it. 
Get the genuine. Sold only in orig- 
inal, sealed bottles—never in bulk. 
THE STANDARD FOR 60 YEARS. 


Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts., New York 


CLICQUOT CLUB CO., - - Millis, Mass, 























Eight Years’ Daily Service Ferrying 


BY A 


Watkins Marine Motor 


Absolutely Anti-Fouling 








STEARNS @& McKAY, «MARBLEHEAD, 
«Manufacturers. MASS. 














‘* Always ‘Dependable’ 


“an ? ” Guaranteed supericr to all others 
Good for Eight Years More for Safety, Comfort, Durability and 


Speed. Substantially constructed on 


SAYS LEW HARRISON, OF DAYTON, KY 











Twenty Years’ Experience is the Reason most modern lines. Noiseless and 
a powerful. Improved Pierce Motor. 
Catalogue »n Request H Stock sizes 16 to 25 feet. Motors 
The Feank M. Wakies Mi. Ca B only 144 to 15 H. P.—single and twin cylinders. Write for catalog. 
ail aay , y PIERCE ENGINE COMPANY, 2104 Clark St., Racine, Wis. 
519-539 Baymiller St. ® Eastern Acencizs: Siegel Cooper Co., N. Y. City; Henry Siegel, Boston, Mass.; Lit Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 4 
a P . B For catalog, be sure to address Pierce Engine Co., Racine, Wis 
Cincinnati, Ohio . lf interested in ‘‘Autos,”’ write us for catalog of Pierce Racing Automobiles. 
— Jaden alin Dillane nt needed nial 











LINDLEY pes.u wrest 


Boats WRITE US for anything in the line of Motor Marine 
e Boats or Supplies and let us show you why it will Motors 
$120.00 Up be to your advantage to give us your business $60.00 Up 











Lindley Means Reliability 















DEPT. M. 
960 and 965, with sails and ours MANHATTAN STORAGE COMPANY 
Mallat. Yr rt Decked Dury. 8 1611 Broadway (Cor. 49th) NEW YORK CITY 


21 Platt Street, New York. 
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alaaie LIGHT OUTFITS 


CRUISE IN COMFORT LIGHT YOUR BOAT PROPERLY 


We make complete electric light outfits for every size of boat. The following table shows the capacity in number of 
lights of our various plants with prices and sizes of boats for which they are adapted : 


Outfit No. No. Lights Size of Boat Price Outfit No. No. Lights Size of Boat Price 
5 25-30 ft. 15 35-60 ft. $300 


Outfit No. No. Lights Size of Boat Price 
2- 
6 25-40 15 40-80 “ 350 2- 
2- 
2- 


9 * 15 50-90 ft. 
10*+ 15 50-120 “ 
20 60-150 “‘ 


8 30-45 12 35-70 “ 380 = 
e” 20 60-200 ‘* 


30-60 12 35-80 “ 450 
12 35-60 12 40-90 “ 470 
* Will operate our Arc Searchlight. + Will operate our Arc Searchlight from the storage battery. 
These plants are arranged to have the dynamo belted tothe boat engine. We also build plants with independent engines. Send for catalogue and details. 


YACHT ‘DEPARTMENT 
RICHARDSON ENGINEERING COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


B- 
B- 
D- 
E- 


BOSTON SALES OFFICE 
Walter J. Forbes, 220 Congress Street 


NEW YORK SALES OFFICE 
39-41 Cortlandt Street 
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E make flags of every description and material—Wool § 
Bunting, Cotton and Silk; Printed, Sewed and Em- § 
broidered. i 


U.S. Pctins. Jacks, Yacht Ensigns, Code Signals, Burgees, [ 
Pennants and Yacht Club Flags of every style and design. | 


Best Material »« Perfect Workmanship 


Our flags are unequalled, and are guaranteed to give satis- 
faction; and our prices are no higher than those charged by 
others for flags of an inferior quality. 
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Large stock always on hand, and orders can be filled 
promptly at all times. Let us estimate on your work. 






































CRYSTAL 


Domino 
SUN Soa 





~ form: tha cenit in (CRYSTAL DOMINO ND SICA = 
 Neithe Sold the most particular people ask formore 
es fect purity, or economical people for less waste 

a BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE ). 
BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE! 





























Cruising 


for pleasure, whether in palatial 
steamers over the high seas or smaller 
craft in home waters, the appoint- 
ments of the vessel determine, as 
much as does the voyage itself, what 
degree of enjoyment is derived. 
Among thejmany adaptations of use of 


PENNSYLVANIA 
INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


is none more peculiarly advantageous 
than aboard ship. Not only its in- 
comparable elegance and beauty of 
design, but its many distinctive ma- 
terial properties make it singularly 
desirable. It cannot possibly be in- 
jured by constant wracking strains— 
it gives an absolutely sure footing, 
wet or dry, at any slant—it is perfectly 
waterproof. Constant use serves only 
to enhance its coloring and finish. 


In writing for our Green-Book-of-Color- Designs, 
which is free for postcard request, we suggest that 
you send dimensions of any area you may wish 
covered with Pennsylvania Rubber Tiling and 
receive estimates of cost and full information. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CoO. 
JEANNETTE, PA. 


New York—1741 Broadway. BurraALo—717 Main Street. 
Boston—20 Park Square. Cuicaco—1241 Michigan Ave. 
San FRANCISCO—512-14 Mission Street. 

CLEVELAND—2134-6 East Ninth Street. 

PHILADELPHIA—615 N. Broad Street. 

ATLANTA, Ga.—102 N. Pryor Street. He 
Detroit—237 Jefferson Avenue. 

Lonpon—26 City Road. 
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